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The Mark of a Modern School 


The modern SINGER ELECTRIC 
































Tuis is the Student Model Singer Electric—especially designed 
for the modern sewing classroom. Simple, beautiful, and prac- 
tical in design, quiet, easy to operate, it is the ideal machine to 
use in teaching sewing because it makes sewing a tempting 
delight to the student. 

The Student Model is identical in its sewing mechanism 
with the Singer Electric now fast replacing the treadle model 
in America’s modern homes. This is one more reason why 
modern schools and colleges, preparing the homemakers of 
tomorrow for happy efficient living as wives and mothers, are 
adopting the Singer Electric for classroom use 


Features of the Student Model 

Special cabinet designed to meet the special needs of teachers and 
students... Adjustable legs to obtain just the right height... Special 
compartments for books and materials. . . Individual Singerlight on the 
machine itself... Adjustable knee control...Cover, when open, pro- 
vides extra table length... Machine, when closed, becomes flat-topped 
table... Safety lock on cover when closed... Choice of built-in or at- 
tached motor... Choice of rotary or oscillating sewing mechanism... 
Large capacity horizontal round bobbin... Upper and lower tensions 
easily regulated ... Automatic bobbin ejector. 


Modern Singer Electric Sewing Machines in use in the class- 
room of the Blodgett Vocational High School, Syracuse, N.Y. 











Visit the Singer Exhibit 


Annual Convention 


American Vocational Association 
Booth 28, Milwaukee Auditorium 
Milwaukee, Wis., December 10—13, 1930 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CoMPANY, INC. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, SINGER BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


Singer Sewing Machines are Used Almost Exclusively in Schools throughout the world. 
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MAKING THE MOST 
OF THIS NUMBER 


E must start off this page this month with 
an explanation of the delay, which many of you no doubt noted, in receiving your November 
copies of Practica. Home Economics. This distressed us even more than it did you, and while 
your copies of this number may be a few days late we can assure you that by next month every- 
thing will be running smoothly again and we can start off the New Year on time. But I have 
neglected my explanation in all this—a strike at the printing plant just at the time the magazine 
should have gone to press held us up for nearly two weeks. Our apologies for any inconveniences 
the delay may have caused you—but think of ours! : 


Laboratory Periods —_— seems to be quite a difference of opinion 


as to the value of the laboratory period in home economics teaching, some teachers giving only 
a very small part of the time to the working out of laboratory exercises, while others devote con- 
siderable time and thought to the subject and use well planned exercises. Florence Corbin, who is 
in charge of vocational home economics education at the University of Nebraska, discusses the 
question in this issue. You will, we are sure, be interested in thinking over her concluding paragraph. 


For Foods Classes oo month brings you the second in the series of 


articles by Colonel Brown on marketing and grading of food products. Colonel Brown describes 
the factors that determine grades in different fruits and vegetables, canned and fresh, and gives 
some of the standards that have been prepared by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. There is 
much valuable information in these articles and we suggest that the series be kept together for use 
now and in the future. 

“The Facts Food Labels Tell,” by Solon R. Barber of the Food and Drug Administration, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, while of primary interest to foods classes, provides general information 
as well. Teachers who are working with mothers’ classes or with community groups may value a 
discussion of these facts in view of the recent radio talks on the subject. 

And there is still another food article in this month’s program. The story of the manner in 
which eggs are kept in cold storage will undoubtedly add several more facts to the knowledge you 
have concerning the handling of our vast supplies of various food stuffs. 


° 

Home Economics Clubs le is not very often that we are able to publish as 
enthusiastic a story of a home economics club as we offer you this month. All those who have en- 
countered the discouraging conditions that so frequently attend school clubs, and which are so well 
described by Miss Elliott in the beginning of her article, will want to read on and see how a re- 
form was successfully instituted. May we remind you again that we would like to hear from 
other clubs—accounts of how you have pulled out of a rut, of especially successful projects, of 
plans for raising money, etc.—and to publish their stories? 


° ° 
Sewing and Clothing Classes W: are sure you will enjoy the story of the history 
of early American quilts and the evolution of the patterns that are still familiar. Emma Schrader 
gives us this in “Quilts and Quilting.” Classes studying early American furnishings and customs 
will find it especially useful. 

The question of color selection in clothing is one that is ever to the fore in clothing classes—or 
it should be. In Mrs. Rollinson’s “What is Your Color Affinity?” suggestions appear for study as 
well as ideas that should be a help in selecting colors that make one feel well dressed and com- 
fortable. 


And Now W:: would like to go on, but as usual the end of the 


page is in sight before we are ready for it, so we may only just mention Louise Wallis’ entertain- 
ing account of her “Home In The Andes” and “Little Billy’s” trip up and over the Andes Moun 
tains in a hammock. 


May the Christmas Season bring you one and all peace and happiness. There may be new 
ways of saying it, but to us there is nothing that can quite equal a hearty, old fashioned 


Merrie Christmas! 
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From the original in the Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 


Madonna and Child 


This bas-relief, by Donatello (c. 1386-1466), is a splendid example of his work and of the spirit of the fifteenth cen- 
tury Florentine art. Originally a stone-cutter, Donatello was a master of the technical side of sculpture. He had the 
prevalent devotion to the art of Rome and Greece, and from them he drew inspiration and technique. There is, how- 
ever, a quality of vigorous movement to his work not always found in classic art, and sometimes we get more than a 
suggestion of the delicate fragility of the Sienese school. In this relief, there is a purity of line and contour, a delicacy 
of modelling, and a depth of feeling which are characteristic of the artist. 
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Why the Laboratory Period? 


N visiting home economics depart- 

ments in different high schools, one 

is impressed with the vast difference 
in the attitude toward, and the use made 
of the so-called laboratory period in home 
economics teaching. 


As our home economics courses become 
more and more enriched, all subject mat- 
ter and practices are being severely chal- 
lenged and the use of the laboratory 
period is no exception. With all the 
present day possibilities in home eco- 
nomics, every part of the work must stand 
on its own merits and actually contribute 
to the worth-while training and develop- 
ment of the girl herself if its place in the 
home economics course is to be justified. 
Are our laboratory periods making such a 
contribution? 


In the vocational schools which offer 
physiology, art, and science as related 
subjects, we find some teachers spending 
much of their so-called laboratory period 
in supervised study, and only a small part 
of it in working out laboratory exercises. 
Other teachers we find devoting consider- 
able time to laboratory exercises in con- 
nection with their courses. Which method 
is more effective and getting better re- 
sults? 

The general feeling among the super- 
visors of home economics is that better 
results are obtained in those classes in 
which the laboratory exercises are well 
planned and conducted than in those 
classes which are taught with a minimum 
amount of time and emphasis on the 
laboratory work. They feel that we need 
more laboratory work in these related 
subjects. Why? 

With the broadening of our courses in 
home economics to include many phases 
of home-making, the tendency is to de- 
crease the amount of time spent in labora- 
tory work in foods and clothing. Is this 
desirable? Are we consistent in urging 


more laboratory work in the related sub- 
jects, and less in the better established 
phases of home economics work? 


What 


By 
FLORENCE CORBIN 


in Charge of Vocational Home Economics 
Education, University of Nebraska. 


is the value of laboratory work and what 
are the criteria for judging how much 
should be given? 


In high school nutrition classes it has 
proven most desirable, in addition to 
studying food composition and the effect 
of different methods of cooking on the 
nutritive value of foods, to have the girls 
actually experiment with some of the dif- 
ferent methods of preparation during the 
class period. In adult classes in nutrition, 
however, excellent results are being ob- 
tained when the members of the class 
discuss the various desirable methods of 
preparation which might be used but do 
no actual cooking in the class. In child 
development courses this difference is per- 
haps even more evident. The high school 
girl seems to require actual contact with 
children in order to discuss intelligently 
and reach worth-while conclusions in 
problems of child care. For this reason 
we find each year more and more “nursery 
schools” being conducted by the high 
school girls in connection with their child 
care units. The adult class is able to face 
the same problems and discuss them in- 
telligently without the added help of con- 
ducting a nursery school. Why does the 
laboratory method seem so desirable with 
the high school girl and not so essential 
with the adult? 


What is the purpose of the laboratory 
work? Is it merely a means of creating 
interest and giving variety to the day’s 
routine ? 

Laboratory exercises are justified only 
if they help to make the work more 
clearly understood by the girl. Adults, 
because of their numerous previous ex- 
periences, are able easily to visualize and 
so experience mentally what is discussed 


in class. The High School girl, because 
of her lack of experiences, must have 
more opportunities for “experiencing” in 
the school room. Because of her very 
limited experience in the care of children, 
she is unable to know the way children 
react under different circumstances, so it 
is essential that she be given these ex- 
periences in connection with her school 
work. The homemaker has the advantage 
of drawing on her past experiences with 
children to help her reason out the prob- 
lems under discussion in the class. 


ECAUSE the high school girl has had 

broader experience in the fields of 
food and clothing, she likewise is able to 
draw upon her past experiences to a greater 
extent in those units than she is able to 
do in some of the newer phases of home 
economics. What she already knows and 
understands should not be included in the 
laboratory work. No longer do we feel 
justified in using a laboratory period for 
the purpose of developing skill, More 
and more we find the laboratory work to 
be of an experimental type which helps 
the girl to a better understanding of the 
subject matter. 


How does the background of knowledge 
and experience of the average high school 
girl in physiology compare with her back- 
ground in food and clothing? How ex- 
tensive has been her experience in science 


related to the home? The average high 


school girl has had practically no con- 
scious experiences in these fields. Our 
courses must plan to supply these if she 
is to have a clear understanding of the 


work. The simpler those experiences are 


the more vital they are to the pupil. 
Visual education is receiving much at- 
tention at the present time. A visit to 
many physiology classes during the fall 
would find the teacher and the pupils par- 
ticipating in the dissection of a rabbit. 
One would find them examining carefully 


(Continued on page 372) 











God Rest You Merrie, Gentlemen! 





Drawing by Birket Foster. 


Reproduced from “Christmas with the Poets.” 


Good Dame, here at your door 


Our Wassail we begin. 


HERE is no time in the year when 
people all over the Western world 
are as happy, as gay, and as chari- 

during the Christmas 

“Mirth and Christian charity” are the or- 

der of the 

strengthened, friendships are renewed, and 


table as season. 


day. Family bonds are 
no man’s heart is quite closed against an- 
other. It is primarily a family, or at least 
a home, festival and we inevitably think 
of children in connection with it. Christ- 
mas trees and stockings hanging in the 
fireplace, lighted candles in the windows, 
laurel and mistletoe, bright 


holly and 


faces and shining, peaceful homes, the 
mysteries of gaily-wrapped packages and 
the bustle of preparation for the Christ- 
mas merry-makings—all these are part and 
parcel of the season. 

fourth century A. D., 
celebrated the Nativity 
The date De- 


cember twenty-fifth is of course an ar- 


Ever since the 


Christians have 


of Christ as a holy day. 


bitrary one, chosen for convenience and, 
probably, because it coincided so nearly 
with many pagan holidays whose rituals 
could easily be incorporated into a Chris- 
tian feast by a simple reinterpretation of 
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their symbolism. And to converts to the 
new religion it was comforting to find fa- 
miliar and traditions in the 
strange faith they had adopted. Thus the 
day early assumed its double aspect of a 
secular and religious feast. There have 
been times and places where Christmas was 
a purely religious holy day, and others when 


well-loved 


its religious significance was forgotten in 
merrymaking. In general, however, it is 
the one time in the year when the world 
and the church join hands, their old dif- 
ferences forgotten. 

All through the history of Christmas 
this 


Christmas customs we can see 


In different countries various 


and 
association. 
festivals were incorporated in the Chris- 
tian feast—the Roman Saturnalia in the 
South, the Druidic and Norse rituals in 
the North. The mistletoe 
dear to the English heart is the sacred 
plant of the Druids, to whose mystic pow- 


which is so 


ers we still bow when we hang it over our 
doors and kiss the girl who stands be- 
neath it. Holly laurel, 
plants of pagan significance that are the 


and too, are 


accepted decorations in Christian church- 
es, and there is many a relic of the Sat- 


By 
ELIZABETH BRANNIGAN 


urnalia with its Sigullaria, or Feast of 
Dolls, its exchange of gifts on New Year’s 
Day, and its topsy-turvy revels when 
slaves ruled their masters. From this 
feast, as well as from the Northern re- 
ligions, came the custom of decking the 
houses with evergreens, and that of burn- 
ing many candles at the windows may well 
be a survival of the Jewish Feast of Light 
which occurred about this time of year. 

The custom of hanging stockings at the 
mantle on Christmas Eve—a purely secu- 
lar one—comes from the story of St. 
Nicholas, Bishop of Myra, who gave many 
anonymous gifts to children and to the 
poor. He has been dubbed Santa Claus, 
Kris Kringle, etc., in different countries, 
and is most prominent in Holland and 
Germany. On one of his expeditions, it 
is said, he dropped a purse down a 
chimney and it fell into a stocking hung 
up there to dry. 

A primarily religious meaning seems 
to have been given to the Christmas trees. 
But it is one of the customs which it is 
hard to trace and there are many myths 
to account for its origin. One of the pret- 
tiest is the one Henry Van Dyke tells 
in the volume “The Blue Flower’—but 
there are any number. By the fifteenth 
century there were trees used in London, 
but it was in Germany that the custom 
as we know it originated. About the time 
of Martin Luther they began to be used, 
and gradually spread over Europe and 
thence to America. In Protestant coun- 
tries the Christmas trees assumed the 
importance of the equally religious créche 
of France and the Praesepio of Italy— 





From “Christmas,” by Washington Irving, 
illustrated by Richard Caldecott. 
The butler entered the hall with some 


degree of bustle 
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small models of the Manger in Bethlehem, 
made originally by the children in the 
family. These models grew more and 
more elaborate until they became, many 
of them, real works of art, rivaling the 
elaborate ones set up in most Catholic 
churches during the holy season. 

This mingling of 
ligious and the secular is well . 
illustrated in a typical Eng- Sti oon 


the re- 


“Wassail, wassail, all over the town, 
Our toast it is white, our ale it is brown, 
Our bowl it is made of maplin tree: 
We be drink to 
thee.” 


good fellows all—lI 


and many more. Their bowls were filled 





ried on a silver platter the piéce de ré- 


sistance, the Boar’s Head. This dish was 


decked with greens and carried an apple 


in its mouth, and as the procession 
marched slowly to the head of the table 
the old carol was sung: 
“The Boar's Head in hand 
bear I, 


Bedecked with bays and _ rose- 





lish Christmas in the “good 
old days.” It was an extended 
holiday then, with celebrations 
that lasted from Christmas 
Eve till Twelfth Night or 
even Candlemas Day. No 
one was expected to work 
during the 
course, the servants who had 
to prepare the food—and 
there was open house at the 
great hall, with and 
drink for all. 

This 


in the 


time—except, of 


food 


Christmas, 
century, 


manorial 
fifteenth 
would certainly include deck- 


say, 


ing the house with holly and 
ivy and mistletoe on Christ- 
mas Eve, the decorations to 
remain till Candlemas. Both 
holly and ivy must be used 
because there was rivalry be- 
tween thinking 
of ivy as connected with 
thoughts of the and 
therefore no fit decoration 
for this Thus 
old song has it, 


them—some 


grave 


season. one 


“Holly standeth in the hall, 


fair to behold; 
Ivy stands without the door, 
She is full sore a-cold.” 


On the other hand, one min- 


strel sings :— 






* 
= 
aral.: 


ro Sa 
*b Sap deaew : 


Anglo INorman€ 


ORDINGS, listen to our lay— 
We have come from far away 
To seck Christmas ; 

1) c Iu this mansion we were told ss 


. # He his vearly feast doth hold 







mary : 
And | 


be merry, 


pray you, my masters, 


Quot estis in convivio 


“The Boar’s Head, as | un 
derstand, 

Is the chief service in this 
land; 

Which thus bedecked with a 
gay garland, 

Servite cum cantico 

“Our steward hath ordained 
this 

In honor of the King of 
Bliss 


Who this day to be served is. 
In Reginensi Atrio. 


Caput apri defero 


Reddens laudes Domino.” 


Besides the boar’s head, 
there would be swan, and a 
peacock, clothed in his own 
feathers and with a_ gilded 
beak. There would be also 
“the partridge, the plover, 


the woodcock, and the snipe,” 
capons and raisins and spices, 


and all kinds of wine. Pas 


tries, usually with meat filling, 
were also prominent on the 
table, and roast beef could by 
Plum 


no means be neglected 


pudding was not yet to be 











“Ivy, chief of trees it is, 
The most worthy in all the 


Drawing by Birket Foster. Reproduced from “Christmas with the é 
All illustrations by courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


town. ... 
Well is he that may her reach: 
Veni, coronaberis.” 


So the “fierce and jolly” holly and the 
ivy, “lou’d and prou’d,” hung side by side, 
and the branch of mistletoe that is a 
pledge of friendship hung over the door 
to assure a warm welcome to all who en- 
tered. The servants dragged in the Yule 
log that they had been soaking these weeks 
and weeks and during whose life they did 
work. 
day the people had seen one of the Na- 
tivity at York or Chester, but 
Christmas really started on 


not have to Perhaps during the 
Plays 
Christmas 
Eve, when the church bells ring out— 
Then the 
Yule log was lighted and soon came the 
wassailers, singing 


Adeste, fideles—at vesper time. 
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up with “lamb’s wool,” a sort of punch 
made with ale, apples, spices, and eggs, 
and all the company joined in drinking 
“Wassail” to the season. It was on Christ- 
mas Eve, too, that the waits came carol- 
ing through the town, singing the hymns 
carols of the and at mid- 


and season, 


night all the company most certainly at- 


tended midnight mass at the nearby 
church. 

On Christmas day itself came the 
great feast. Long tables stretched the 


length of the hall, the guests seated at 
them according to rank. There was music 
and laughter and the antics of the clown 
to keep them amused until the long proces- 
with the food. 
At the head was the chief cook, who car- 


sion of servants entered 


found, nor turkey, but plum 
p porridge, a fearful and won- 
. derful dish, was to be had in 
abundance. 
Poets.’ : ’ 
Such a dinner as that was 


followed by games and sports 


in the open. Later on there was dancing, 

and for the nonce social rank was ignored 

and master and man dance side by sid 
Such continued 


feasting during the 


twelve days of Christmas, and the revels 
grew daily wilder under the direction of 
the Lord of Misrule, who was absolute ar- 
biter for the period. \t 


and 


court, there 
claborate 


ahe ad of 


were masques pageants, 


spectacles planned for months 


time and often of great political sig- 


nificance; whether at court or not, there 


were c¢ rtain to be maskings and mum 


mings, when people dressed in strange 
and fantastic costumes to dance and gam- 
bol in the hall 

A Christmas like 


found only in Renaissance 


this one was to be 
England, and 


(Continued on page 372) 
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The Ellen H. Richards 


Home Economics Club 


y 
ESSIE L. ELLIOTT 


Head of Home Economics Department. 


Manual Arts High School 


os Angeles 


HERE are about sixty clubs in this 
high schooi. The general custom 1s 
to meet at noon and while eating 
transact and have a 
This is unsatisfactory in many 


lunch, to business 
program. 
Attention 
speaker and the 


is divided between the 
food being consumed, 


ways. 


There is unavoidable noise and confusion, 
There are not enough faculty sponsors 
willing frequently to deny themselves a 
hot lunch and often the clubs are there- 
fore not properly supervised. Many stu- 
dents flock to meetings the first few weeks 
of the and themselves 
members enough to say so in the annual 


term, consider 
or semi-annual senior publication, though 
they have in no way contributed to the 
success of the club. When time for elec- 
tion of officers arrives, toward the end 
of the semester, often a forlorn group of 
five or six faithfuls is all that comes and 
from these must be chosen the “enthusi- 
astic” leaders for the next term. 

The Ellen H. Richards Club, until 1929, 
was no exception to this general plan in 
spite of the added advantage of an at- 
tractive luncheon given by one of the 
Foods groups each semester and one or 
two and 
friends in the attractive Practice House. 

Plainly, some reform was necessary and 


afternoon teas for mothers 


two years ago a new set of club officers 
and the decided that the club 
would disband rather than proceed in this 
undignified and disheartening fashion. 
Out of this determination has emerged 
an entirely new form of club with service 


sponsor 


to home economics as its basis. 

As before, any girl enrolled or having 
been enrolled in any home economics sub- 
ject may signify her desire to join. When 
she has earned one hundred service points 
she becomes a member. She may order a 
pin but until she has earned the one hun- 
dred service points the pin will not be 


given to her. If she 


points the money for the pin is of course 


refunded. A pin is not necessary for 
membership. 

How are service points earned? That 
has taken much thought and the co-oper- 
ation of all teachers in the department. 
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A bulletin board is placed in a spot 
easily accessible to girls at any time with- 
out the possibility of disturbing any class 
or individual. At present it is just inside 
the office of the Head of the Department 
who has acted as Chief Faculty Sponsor 
under this new and very interesting oper- 
ation. On this are posted, by any club 
officer or Home Economics Faculty mem- 
ber, cards containing requests for service. 

Here is a sample service request after 
service was completed. 





WANTED 
5 girls to serve for P. T. A. tea, 
From 4 to 5 P. M., October Sth. 
BY WHOM? 
Miss Elliott. . 
TEACHER’S MOST CONVENIENT 
TIME? 
8th period for arrangements. 
GIRL’S NAME OR NAMES 
Ruth Eberhart 
Dorothy Arnold 
Bessie Davis 
Marie Doll 
Eunice Mueller 
TEACHER’S COMMENT 
Entirely satisfactory. Did not have 
to remind them of the date. One 
forgot and almost reached home, re- 
membered and returned. 
SERVICE POINTS AWARDED 


50 each. 





fails to earn these 








Some service points earned in the Man- 
ual Arts Home Economics Club in 1930 
are listed below: 

Points 

Making opera costume (outside of 
regular sewing time) 
Cleaning drawers or cupboards.... 25 


Serving at teas for P. T. A.s and 

Co. Cc i a 50 
Making gavel bags for student body 

MOE rs eid cba g Nic cwisy 40m as ios 100 
Cleaning a mirror weekly.......... 100 
Contributing help or articles for 

RE Oe wi bea Siesecisy se nie toe 10-25 
Serving efficiently as an officer..... 106 
Acting as chairman of a committee.25-100 
Attending regular meetings ...... ; 5 
Typing club material .i.....0..:.. 100 


Cutting extra patterns for clothing 


RONEE Ts Risioce ccadww sn Se neweas es 100 
Filing material in Home Economics 

eR ss rs pik wichisd Rue wen . .25-100 
Discovering some unassigned serv- 

BR hn cts. sein cthoys ahuNiee 25-100 





The service point award card is as 
follows: 





LP AE SINE art a Sear service points 
ee SINE WD, 5. cn ss oes ceealex as 


By order of E. H. R. Club Council. 











Awarding service points is done at cach 
regular meeting. 

Regular meetings now are held every 
two weeks, oftener if desired, and during 
the last half of the noon hour in the 
Practice House. The girls gather in thie 
South garden which surrounds the Prac- 
tice House and after their lunches are 
eaten they are received at the door by the 
club hostess, are seated, and visit until 
called to order by the President. Since 
time is very short she must plan carefully 
to accomplish the business on hand. 

Perhaps guests prominent in the home 
economics field are being entertained at 
luncheon. They are presented to the club 
and an impromptu program of the most 
acceptable type results. 

The between this and the 
former method always leaves us rejoicing 


contrast 


at the reform. 

There is, of course, a much smalier 
number of girls attending meetings than 
before but these girls maintain their in- 
terest till the end of the term and those 
not graduated often begin again to earn 
through service the next 
The Faculty Sponsors learn to 


membership 
semester, 
know the worth while girls of the depart- 
ment more intimately than was ever pos- 
sible under the old system and it is dis- 
tinctly understood that it is a club of 
quality, not quantity. 

Officers and faculty agreed when the 
new plan was inaugurated that if oniy five 
or six girls earned membership through 
service, we would be better satisfied than 
before, but there have been from sixteen 
to twenty each and 
others who attended meetings but could 
find no time to earn the full quota of 


term so far many 


points. 

When a girl signifies her desire to join, 
she signs a slip to that effect and leaves 
a copy of her daily program in the spon- 
sor’s office so that she may be called from 
study for emergency service. 

The girls hold a sale each term to earn 
money for national affiliation through the 
Southern Section of the California Home 
Economics Association. Their certificate 
of membership is framed and is one of 
their choice possessions—that and a life 
size betty lamp made in an art metal class. 

One month before the close of the term 
the election for new officers is held. These 
officers must present a petition signed by 
ten girls and two faculty members. Soon 
after election comes the day of days. A 
luncheon either in the gardens or the 

(Continued on page 370) 
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rading Fruits And Veg 


LL of us who do any amount cf 

shopping for food products are 

well aware of sharp differences in 
quality. This is especially obvious in 
fruits and vegetables whether fresh or 
canned, but although we may note the 
variations in quality, many of us are not 
fully aware oi the reasons for these dii- 
ferences. Yet to shop skillfully it is 
necessary to know something about the 
commercial grades and _ standards by 
which our “middlemen” appraise values. 

Most of our fresh fruits and vegetables, 
other than home grown, are packed ac- 
cording to definite grades, many of which 
have been drawn up by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. These grades 
standardize the several products as to 
color, size, maturity, or other factors that 
determine quality. As a rule there are 
two or three grades under the Federal 
system of standardization, the finest grade 
being designated as U. S. Fancy in most 
instances, and the next—and most im- 
portant grades—as U. S. No. 1. The bulk 
of our supply of good quality, wholesome 
products, if packed according to Federal 
standards, are designated as U. S. No. 1 
and so marked on the package. These 
grades do not. signify that a product ts 
perfect but do indicate good merchant- 
able quality. Most grades specify a toler- 
ance of 5 to 10% for inferior or under- 
sized specimens. 

The factors that determine grade are 
not the same for every vegetable. With 
iceburg lettuce, for instance, the solidity 
of the heads is an important factor, while 
with cucumbers the shape is important. 

Our everyday white potatoes illustrate 
the use of grades very well since most 
potatoes are sokl according to these 
grades. There are three grades, namely, 
U. S. Fancy, U. S. No. 1 and U. S. No. 2. 
Mighty few potatoes are graded carefully 
enough to meet the exacting requirements 
of the U. S. Fancy grade, as it calls 
for almost perfect stock. Most potatoes 
are sold on the basis of the U. S. No. 1 
grade, which means good sound potatoes 
free from bad cuts, blemishes, and under- 
sized stock. The U. S. No. 2 grade is for 
smaller and less carefully graded potatoes. 

Fruit grading is somewhat more tech- 
nical than vegetable grading because color 
must be given more consideration. Boxed 
apples from the states west of the Rocky 
Mountains are one of our most carefully 
graded products and three grades are in 


common use. The highest is known as 
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etables 


By 
COLONEL L. BROWN 





Picking and packing apples in orchard 


Extra Fancy, and apples to qualify for 
that grade must be free from blemishes 
of all sorts but above all must have high 
color, if they are a red variety. The 
Fancy Grade is similar to the Extra Fancy 
except that the tolerance is slightly greater 
as regards defects and much greater with 
respect to color. The third or 
grade is “C” Grade, which allows a mou- 
¢rate amount of blemishes and is 
tolerant regarding color. Western pears 
are similarly graded. 

In addition to grade there are also size 
and variety to be considered. Some va- 
rieties are worth more per than 
others; for instance Delicious apples sell 
higher than Jonathans. 
sell the smaller ones of the same grade 
and variety. All boxed apples are graded 
into certain that are 
aiways marked on the box, the most com- 
mon being &8, 100, 113, 125, 138, 150, 163 
and 175 to the box. Not infrequently the 
large sizes of the fancy grade will outsell 
the small sizes of Extra Fancy grade of 


lowest 


very 


bushel 


Larger sizes out- 
classifications 


size 


the same variety. 
Eastern apples that are packed in bar- 


rels and baskets are graded into U. S. 
Fancy, U. S. No. 1 and U. S. No. 2 
grades. The U. S. No. 1 is the standard 


commercial pack. Besides grade the size 
is specified in terms of the minimum di- 
ameter of the fruit, the most 
designations being 214, 24, and 234 inches. 
Color and same as with 


common 


size count the 


Grand Junction, Colorado 


box packed apples but the grade require- 
ments are not so rigid. 

Florida oranges and grapefruit 
still another method of classifica- 
tion. Packers 
“Brights”, “Goldens” 


designate grades. The Brights are smooth 
5 ; 


repre- 
sent 
formerly used the terms 
, and “Russets” to 
skinned, bright colored fruits, while Rus 


sets may be rough and russeted and the 


Goldens in between. The actual eating 
quality, however, might be identical under 
this grading. The U. S. grades are now 


used extensively for Florida citrus fruits 


These give due consideration to the 
smoothness of the skin, but also recognize 
texture and weight of the fruit. The 
smoothest, finest textured, heaviest fruit 
is packed in the U. S. Fancy Grade. Most 
packers, however, use the U. S. No. 1 
Grade which is analogous in many re 
spects to the former “Golden” Grade 
Fruit that is exceptionally smooth and 
bright may be marked “U. S. No. 1 


Bright”. The U. S. No. 2 Grade is for 
rough, russeted, and poorly shaped fruit 


fruits 


In addition to grade the number of 

per box, as 54, 64, 70, or 80 in grapefruit, 

is always marked on the package 
Another distinguish 


method used to 


quality is the use of brands and trade- 
marked names. One of the best 
of this is the oranges and lemons sold by 
the California Fruit a leading 
cooperative marketing organization. Their 
name 


examples 
Exchange, 


best grade is marketed under the 








of “Sunkist” and the 
every wrapper 
stamped on the fruit itself. The second 
grade is trademarked as “Red Ball” in 
the same manner that “Sunkist” is used 
But in addition to the 


name appears on 


box and and often is 


for the first grade. 


trademarked grade names there are a 
large number of brands, denoting the 
packing house or local association that 


packed the fruit. Thus all the first grade 
fruit may be marked “Sunkist” but to the 
im- 


oranges the brands are 


Some brands are preferred 


dealers in 
portant, too. 
to others and hence sell 
higher in the wholesale 
market day after day. 
Many states have their 
rules and 


own grade 


some of these are in ev- 
eryday use. The best ex- 
ample is that of North- 
apples, 


western boxed 


previously mentioned, 
which are graded accord- 
ing to state rather than 
Federal Some 
states own 
grade rules that are dis- 
tinct from the Federal 
grades, but the more 
common practice now is 


grades. 


have their 


to make the state grades 
with the U. S. 
grades and 


identical 
Standards so 
as to prevent confusion 
and unnecessary duplica- 
tion. Some of the state 

grades are mandatory and penalties are 
levied for not packing in accordance with 
The U. S. Grades for fruits and 
vegetables, on the other hand, are op- 
tional; that is, producers.and dealers may 


them. 


use them or not just as they desire. 

The grades and standards that are in 
everyday commercial use are largely for 
the convenience of the trade, although 
they do have a salutary effect on the quai- 
ity of the products shipped to market. 
There is, however, another mandatory set 
of standards used in many states that is 
primarily for the protection of the con- 
fruit. Citrus 
fruits in both California and Florida must 
show the proper relation between soluble 
solids and acid content before they can be 
shipped; California grapes must have a 
sugar content of sixteen to seventeen per 


sumer against immature 


cent, depending on variety as shown by a 
hydrometer test; cantaloupes in some of 
the Western states must show a certain 
percentage of soluble solids in the juice, 
usually around nine per cent. Some Far 
Western states also make it mandatory 
that pears be tested by a pressure gauge 
to determine their maturity before picking. 

To make any optional standards effec- 
tive and practical there must be.a means 
of adjusting disputes ard correcting trade 
abuses. Suppose, for example, a whole- 
sale receiver buys a carload of potatoes 
irom a country shipper. According to the 
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edge of grove. 


terms of the sale the potatoes must be 
U. S. No. 1 stock and tiaey are so marked 
on the sacks but when they arrive the 
wholesale receiver does not think they 
are. The most common method of finding 
cut who is right is to call in a U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture food products 1n- 
spector who examines a number of sam- 
ples and issues a certificate stating whether 
or not the potatoes are actually U. 5. 
No. 1 grade. 
facie evidence in all courts and usually an 


These certificates are prim 


adjustment 1s made quickly on the basis 





WVagon hauling oranges in field boxes from grove to loading platform at 
Truck hauling them from there to packing it 


Plymouth, Florida 


of the inspection report. 

If shipments do not conform to state 
laws it becomes a matter for state en- 
officials. Misbranding, short 
weight and the like may come under the 
provisions ot the Federal Pure Food Laws 
if the cases are persistent and there is an 
evident intention to defraud. 

How can we profit by the commercial 
grades and standards in making our every- 
day purchases of foods? A knowledge 
cf the various grades is helpful and a 
large part of this can be gained by com- 
paring grades and brands. Practically all 
shippers nowadays mark their packages 


house. 


forcement 


Buying at an open 
public market. Farm- 
ers’ stalls, under shed. 
Sheds been de- 
stroyed since this pic- 


have 


ture was taken in 1922. 
Jllustrations courtesy of 


U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 





with the size, grade, and variety of con- 
tents. It pays to be curious and note the 
markings on the packages whenever pos- 
sible. Note whether the sacks of potatoes 
and onions you see in the retailer’s store 
are branded U. S. No. 1; whether the 
boxed apples are Extra Fancy or merely 
Fancy, and the grapefruit U. S. No. 1 or 
U. S. No. 2. In this way you will learn 
in a surprisingly short time to distinguish 
erade differences. 

Federal grades have been prepared by 


the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics on a large num- 
ber of fruits and vege- 
tables and copies of these 
grades can be secured 


without cost upon appli- 
cation to the bureau at 
Washington. State grad- 
ing laws may be obtained 
free from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in 
the various states. 
Canned fruits and veg- 
etables are also sold com- 
mercially according to 
grades but it is seldom 
label so 
never 


printed on the 
the 
knows what she is going 
to find until opens 
the can. Although can- 


consumer 
she 


ners and wholesale deal- 
ers in canned goods find 
necessary to have 
standards of their own 
use they have educated the consumer 
to buy brands and it is the brand rather 
than the grade upon which consumers 
are forced to depend. 
The grades of canned fruits, beginning 


with the best, are as follows: Extra 
Fancy, Fancy, Extra Choice, Choice, 
Standard, and Substandard. In actual 


practice most of the pack is graded Fancy, 
Choice, and Standard. The grades are 
differences in the size of the 
fruit, its color, its quality, and the density 
of the syrup. The grades are somewhat 
flexible and one canner’s idea of Extra 
(Continued on page 373) 
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By 


HELEN VICKERY 


Bosse High School, 


Evansville, Indiana. 


ILL you prepare the food for our 

party? is a question that every 

class in Home Economics 1s 
asked many times during each school 
year. The girls always enjoy preparing 
party food but it does break in upon the 
regular routine, especially in such a social 
high school as Bosse High. About this 
time a very socially prominent woman in 
Evansville announced that she would be 
very glad to cater for parties. Another 


well known woman had been earning a 


small income from cake baking. A former 
pupil of mine often came back to school 
for new ideas for luncheons. She made 
her spending money by specializing in the 
serving of bridge luncheons and serving 
noon lunches to a number of people em- 
ployed in her neighborhood. 

I suggested to an advanced class in 
foods, that we might organize a group to 
study catering. The idea was very popu- 
lar and about twenty girls signed up for 
the course. 

We announced that we were ready to 
prepare and serve food at any school 
function. At once we were besieged with 
orders from clubs, classes, and various or- 
ganizations. Our fame grew and we were 
able to serve several outside 
parties and prepared food for 
teachers who were entertain- 
ing. The girls served all the 
school cafeteria and did it 
much more efficiently than it 
had been done previously by 
untrained students. 

Of course preparing for 
parties did not take up all the 
time. Much time was spent 
in a series of lessons that in- 
cluded the preparing of fancy 
sandwiches, salads, cookies, 
beverages, decorated cakes, 
candies, and luncheons suit- 
able for bridge parties. Ma- 
terials were placed at the 
girls’ disposal and they work- 
ed out many unusual ideas. 
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ass In Catering 






A tea table arranged by the catering class 


A lesson in flower arrangement was 
given and a professional was obtained to 
give lectures in table arrangement and 
decorations. These lessons gave the girls 
new ideas and encouraged them in work- 
ing out original ideas of their own. They 
arranged some very beautiful tea tables. 
Posse High School is the proud possessor 
of a handsome silver tea service so they 
arranged for very elaborate and formal 
teas, using this, and at other times for 
smaller and more intimate teas, using the 
china that belongs to the domestic science 
department. 

A committee of girls was placed in 
charge of each party. The chairman of 
this group took the order, ascertained the 
color scheme, and then planned the menu 
and gave her committee various assign- 
ments. 

Valentine’s Day gave inspiration for 
beautiful open face heart sandwiches 
spread with white cheese. Red darts cut 
from pimentos were placed across them 
diagonally. Washington’s birthday used 
the cherry motif. The Maraschino cher- 
ries were cut in half and pressed cut side 
down on open face round white cheese 
sandwiches and a double stem made from 





The catering class at work 


green peppers. St. Patrick’s day carried 
the green idea. A shamrock cutter was 
obtained and open faced sandwiches of 
green tinted cheese were made from these, 
May Day was a bit more difficult, but they 
solved that by going modernistic. They 
used Turkish paste in various pastel 
shades and decorated round and diamond 
shaped white bread sandwiches that were 
filled with cream cheese and orange mar- 
malade by placing thin squares and tri- 
angles on top to look like modernistic 
flowers, the leaves being triangular and 
made of the green. Another group used 
thinly sliced cherries and tiny leaves of 
parsley to decorate open faced sand- 
wiches. The cookies and cakes were of 
the usual party type decorated with fruit, 
nuts, and colored icing put on with a 
pastry tube. 

There are so few vocations open to 
high school graduates of Home Eco- 
nomics. I think seven would cover the 
number easily. A college graduate has 
many more opportunities—at least three 
or four times as many. Catering is one 
vocation that a high school graduate 
should be able to take up. It can be made 
to have a certain dignity that perhaps does 
not go with maid duty or be- 
ing a cook. The income de 
rived from it depends, of 
course, upon the demand and 
this in turn depends largely 
upon the community. 

The immediate advantages 
that the class had from the 
catering course were that 
they could plan and_ serve 
their own parties in a more 
original and attractive style. 
Their mothers were pleased 
with their accomplishments 
and gave them opportunities 
to serve at their teas, ete. 
Most of the girls are still in 
school. Several of them have 
already earned small amounts 
by serving bridge parties. 
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Those Cold Storage Eggs 


“ VERYTHING is interesting if 
you take time to learn something 
about it,” philosophized my young 

chemist guide as he led me through the 

large middie western cold storage plant 
where he is conducting some research. 

His remark came in response to my state- 

ment that I had not appreciated the huge 

number of points at which cold storage 
touches the homemaker’s life. 

We inspected room after room filled 
with perishable commodities. All sorts 
of things were there,—-sixteen floors full 
of fascinating variety. Here in a large 
room where the temperature suggested 
a step into the Arctic were piles of fine 
Hudson Bay and Alaskan furs which 
must be kept frozen until they went to the 
tanner. On another floor where the ther- 
mometer or more 
below full of 
fruits, butter, eggs, and meat, all frozen. 


registered seventeen 


zero were great rooms 
In other rooms kept at varying tem- 
peratures, but all just above the freezing 
point for the particular food stored in 
them, were barrels and boxes of apples, 
barrels of imported vinegar, cheeses of 
every description, great sacks of nuts 
from all over the world, and even some 
boxes of “pidan,” one kind of preserved 
Chinese eggs. “Those are for the city’s 
Chinese trade,” explained the guide. 
By tar the largest space was occupied 
eggs. Except for apples, 
which are a short-time storage product, 


by cases ot 


eggs are the largest single commodity 


stored, I learned. 

“But why is there so much prejudice 
against cold storage eggs when people 
actually demand cold storage for other 
perishable foods?” I inquired. 

The answers to my questions regarding 
cold storage of eggs became so fascinat- 


ing that I spent almost all day talking 


about eggs and many more studying them. 


The prejudice that has existed and still 
does exist to a farge extent against cold 
storage eggs may be traced back to the 
beginnings of the history of cold storage. 
Cold storage as we know it today really 
started about 1890, but in the last fifteen 
years, with the development of mechani- 
cal refrigeration, the industry has gone 
forward with the proverbial leaps and 
Originally all sorts of eggs were 
And con- 


bounds. 


placed into storage. storage 
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By 
CLARA GEBHART SNYDER 


Director, Food and Nutrition 
United States Egg Society 


A device for measuring the height of an 
egg yolk 


sisted simply of keeping the eggs cold. 
Methods had not been developed, and 
consequently the results were not always 
all that might be desired. For this reason 
laws were passed making it compulsory 
to label cold storage eggs as such. As a 
result of this regulation, and its often all 
too well substantiated implication, there 
grew up a feeling that these eggs were 
inferior in quality. It is true that in many 
instances they were, just as in the early 
days of canning, canned goods were not 
always quite above reproach. Yet today 
no one ever makes question of the satis- 
factory quality of canned goods. Unfor- 
tunately, some of these old cold storage 
laws still exist, although they have not 
been expanded to require also the labelling 
of other cold storage food as such. 

The story of modern egg storage is just 
as different from that of 1900 as the story 
of early attempts at canning is different 
from that of the great canning industry 
of today. Keeping storage rooms cold is 
just one part of the process. Storage of 
eggs has become a highly technical and 
scientific procedure. For example, devices 
are so arranged in storage rooms that 
temperature recorded at 
regular intervals, day and night. Inciden- 


readings are 


tally, there is almost no fluctuation from 
the optimum temperature of twenty-nine 
to thirty degrees Fahrenheit,—the tem- 
perature which has been found most effi- 
cient. The humidity, too, is controlled. 
This is highly important, for the shell is 
porous, and if the air in the storage rooms 
is too dry, moisture evaporates from the 
egg. The result is a large air cell at the 
large end of the egg. If too much mois- 
ture is present, mold and other difficulties 
develop. Even such apparently minor de- 
tails as the position of the egg in the case 
are watched. Care is taken that the large 
end is up so that the yolk will not have a 
chance to “settle.” 

And there must be good ventilation. 
Like..milk and meat, eggs easily absorb 
foreign odors and flavors. Therefore the 
air in a storage room must be kept sweet 
and fresh. To be sure that each case of 
eggs gets ,its share of ventilation, the 
cases are so packed that there are sev- 
eral inches of air space between them. 
This allows free circulation of the cold 
fresh air. 

Recent investigations have shown that 
if ozone, a relative of oxygen, is diffused 
through the atmosphere in a_ storage 
10om, eggs will retain their good qualities 
for a longer time than if no ozone is 
present. Consequently some plants have 
installed devices for supplying this gas. 

Still later research has revealed other 
interesting things about eggs. Dr. Paul 
Sharp of Cornell University has demon- 
strated that after the egg is laid carbon 
dioxide, an odorless, colorless, tasteless 
gas which all of us constantly exhale, is 
given off. This process is accompanied ov 
gradual slight changes in the chemical re 
action of both the white and the yolk. if 
this valuable gas can be kept in the egg, 
the change does not take place. 
that “the pure science of today is the ap- 


Believing 


plied science of tomorrow,” one large egg 
storage company in the Middle West has 
been experimenting with the commercial 
Mr. 


George F. Stewart, a chemist, is in charge 


application of Dr. Sharp’s theories. 


of the work, and every step in the process 
is carefully controlled. 

In the experiment eggs are kept in nor- 
mal and hu- 
midity controlled as they ordinarily are in 
all good plants. But in addition to these 
things, a small amount of carbon 


storage, with temperature 


very 
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dioxide is put into the atmosphere. This 
is easily done, since the gas comes in large 
metal drums. The nozzle is opened and 
the gas rushes out. The weight of the 
air in the room has been calculated, and 
the amount of the gas can be controlled 
so that the chemist knows exactly what 
percentage of gas is in the atmosphere. 
The amount required is sur- 
prisingly small, in fact, so 
small that one wonders how 
so little can make any differ- 
ence at all. 

It all sounds very simple, 
but the investigations were 
unaccompanied by complica- 
tions. For example, carbon 
dioxide as it is exhaled from 
the lungs of living beings is 
cheap enough, but purified 
carbon dioxide compressed in 
steel drums is quite another 
matter. One difficulty was 
that the gas seemed to pass 
walls and 
rooms 


right through the 
doors of the storage 
That meant frequent replace- 
ment of the gas and conse- 
quent high cost of the pro- 
cess. The problem was to 
find some coating substance 
that would make the walls at 
least nearly impervious. Since 
paints are most 
used for wall treatment, they 
were tried. More than sev- 
enty kinds of paint were test- 
ed before any were found 
that would do the work. 
There were two which appar- 
ently sealed the pores of the 
Both of them were me- 
At present three 
storage 
painted 


commonly 


wall. 
tallic paints. 
huge experimental 
rooms are 
this 


entirely 
with coating,—floors, 
walls, and ceilings. The re- 


sult is an effect of silvery 


coolness and gleaning clean- 


liness. 
: Dr. 
Mr. Stewart is most en- 
thusiastic about results. With 
great anticipation he brought some 


eggs and broke each into a glass dish. 
“You're cooking, 
chemistry, and food buying. Which is 
the ‘strictly fresh’ egg?” he challenged. 
After careful deliberation I hesitatingly 


supposed to know 


chose one. The whites were firm and 


clear and the well 
rounded and golden. 

“The egg you chose is ten months old, 
madam,” Mr. Stewart 
tock formality and with no small amount 
I was all but incredulous. 


yolks stood up, 


announced with 


f satisfaction. 
The applications of scientific theory often 


( 


amaze me, but this seemed impossible. I 

had flattered myself that I could recog- 

nize a cold storage egg when I saw one. 
We were still talking about the chemis- 
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try of it all when we were interrupted by 


the man whose foresight and generosity 
make this experimental work possible. 
“But we weren't satisfied with chemistry 
tests alone,” he remarked. “The final test 
of an egg is in the eating, so we sent some 
of these eggs to an eastern food expert. 
She knew nothing of the history of the 








Paul Sharp, Cornell University, measuring diameter 


of egg yolk 


eggs except that they had been in cold 


storage. She was asked to compare them 
in every possible way with Grade A fresh 
eggs. Here is her report,” he concluded 
as he handed me some typewritten sheets. 

The food specialist had subjected those 
eggs to every household test for fresh- 
ness. She made some of them into ome- 
lets, into muffins, into sponge and angel 
cakes. 
poached, or fried. 
“These eggs 


every way with Grade A fresh eggs. 


them she boiled, or 
\nd the final verdict 


perfectly in 


Some of 


was, compare 


” 

“But we're continuing our researches,” 
continued Mr. Stewart. “The cost of the 
process, though not prohibitive, must be 
brought down to a minimum. Moreover, 


there is no end of things which we still 





want to learn about eggs.” 

Probably never are eggs for the market 
held in storage for ten months. The aver- 
age storage time is nearer six months, but 
any food being studied must be subjected 
te extreme conditions. If it will survive 
such conditions it will be safe under or- 
dinary circumstances. 

The devel- 
opments in storage 
methods is so fascinating as 


story of recent 


cold 


to be almost a story of magic. 
Yet we homemakers have few 
ways of knowing these things, 
interested as we may be. 
“Many housewives today look 
upon cold storage eggs as an 
product,” says Mr. 
Mackay, president of 


inferior 
Odin C. 
the Cold Storage Division of 
Warehouse- 
men’s Association, “but I of- 


the American 


fer no apologies for the cold 
egg. On the con- 
make this 


cold 


storage 
trary, I statement 
—that a 
egg is a good table egg, bet- 
ter than most of the so-called 


good storage 


fresh eggs found on the mar- 
ket during the hot summer 
months.” 

Cold storage will not make 
a good egg out of a poor 
one, but it will keep a good 


egg good. Storage men know 


better than anyone else the 
folly of putting under-grade 
eggs into storage. For this 


reason they buy fer storage 
only during the season of the 
egg 
during the 


quality is 
four 
half 
supply of al- 


year when 
highest, 
months when more than 
of our annual 
dozens of 
March, 


For- 


most three billion 


eggs is produced: 

April, May, and June. 
tunately for the homemaker, 
This 


means that during the winter 


prices are then low. 


months when production is 


low and prices are high, she 
can have a dependable supply of this im- 
portant food at reasonable prices. What 
with the emphasis nutritionists are put- 
ting on the value of eggs in the diet, es- 
pecially in the diet of children, it would 
be unfortunate if the winter cost of eggs 
were prohibitive. Furthermore, there are 
grades in storage eggs as in fresh eggs 
High grade storage eggs are good eggs. 
Only when the housewife realizes this will 
eco- 


she be able to appreciate fully the 


nomic importance to her of the cold stor- 


age industry. Like all other industries it 
is taking advantage of the findings of 


research so that it may supply 


scientific 
the market baskets of the world with sea- 
sonal foods at prices which permit an ade- 


quate diet with pleasant variety 











Filtered drinking water, brought to us on the back of a sleepy burro 


NDE, macho! Mula, caramba! 
Out of the mist that surrounded 
us came the raucous exhortations 
of the arrierors to the toiling animals. 
We were crossing the Andes in southern 
Ecuador to our new home in a mining 
camp,—a party of five Americans with a 
six months old baby, twenty-five pack 
mules, and three natives, all struggling 
through the mud in a narrow trail on our 
way to a strange country. 

Well do I remember my 
when I saw the baby for the first time, a 
little fellow with merry browa 
eyes and a head of silky gold. How 
would it be possible to take this tiny baby 
over the difficult trail we had heard so 
much about? 

But I felt now that the baby had in 
every respect the most comfortable trip 
of any of us. A roomy basket with han- 
dles had served as a bed for little Bill 
on the boats that carried us from New 
York to Quayaquil. But the day before 
at Santa Rosa, where we had prepared 
for the three day journey by mule back, 
Bill had been transferred to a new con- 
veyance. 

This canvas hammock was about two 
feet deep and was fastened on either side 
to two protruding poles by which it was 
carried. A tent-like arrangement of can- 
vas hanging from a center pole over the 
sides served as a protection against the 
tropical rain and sun. At night, and dur- 
ing the daytime stops, it rested on four 
sturdy legs and made an excellent crib. 
Two natives jogged along at a steady 
pace, poles on shoulders, climbing moun- 
tains and cressing streams with their pre- 


amazement 


chubby 
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cious burden, who slept all unmindful of 
the precarious journey he was taking. 

Up the steep, mud-reeking trail we 
climbed. Tradition has it that this was 
one of the trails used by runners to take 
fresh fish inland from the coast many 
years ago when that noble race of sun- 
worshipers, the Incas, inhabited the land. 
The remains of their civilization are scat- 
tered throughout the mountains of Ecua- 
dor and Peru. 

After a few hours up a gradual rise, 
we came to a shrine which marked the 
beginning of the ascent up the mountains. 
Several candles of various lengths flick- 
ered in front of a saint’s image in a recess 
which had been dug out of the mountain- 
side. We all dismounted to stretch our 
legs and have a mid-morning snack whiie 
offered candles and prayers 
for a safe journey. 

The 
tightened, 
started through the 
region of southern Ecuador where the sun 


the natives 


harnesses 
Up we 


adjusted, 
mounted. 
almost 


cargo. was 
and we 


impassable 


rarely shines, climbing steadily the esca- 
lera, or stairway, which consists of a 
series of mud ridges, or “camelones” as 
they are called in the Andes. 

At first the weather had been hot but 
grew cooler as we 
worked our way into the clouds, which 


now it gradually 
entirely shut out the world below. 

Hot soup from a can and coffee cooked 
over concentrated heat never tasted better 
than they did that noon as we lunched 
under a palm and bamboo shelter. Even 
Bill reached for his warm bottle with 
more than usual enthusiasm. 





erican Home In The Andes 


By 
LOUISE WALLIS 


But now the dense fog had turned into 
rain, an unceasing drizzle which lasted 
most of that afternoon—and it was cold. 
And this under the equator, where I had 
expected it to be so warm! I 
wrapped myself deep in sweaters, almost 
envying the their heavy wool 
ponchos, which, hanging like blankets over 
their shoulders, reached their knees. 

During the unending afternoon we 
came to the end of the escalera but we 
continued to flounder through occasional 
pools of mud on the plateau. Finally at 
dusk we turned into a group of native 
huts, mud-caked and weary. But as the 
natives set the carrier on the floor Bill 
poked his head out and gave us a beam- 
ing smile. At least one of the party was 
clean and happy! 

The next morning starting off at sun- 


very 


natives 


rise the crystal clearness of the air was 
very bracing. That day we descended 
gradually into fertile valleys. It seemed 
like a different country from that on the 
humid coast and we rejoiced in the fine, 
clear air and lovely foliage. Ranchos 
from the midst of their green young crops 
paused to greet us, Ragged groups of 
children clinging to a dreamy-eyed mother 
stared at us from their door yards. One 
woman seated on her earth floor was run- 
ning an American hand sewing machine. 

Late that afternoon we were met by a 
group of«Americans who had ridden out 
to greet us, a gracious custom of wel- 
coming newcomers. And soon we were 
entering the camp, Porto Vello, which lies 
in a little valley between two mountaia 
ranges. A ribbon-like stream rushed by 
near the mine, the stamp mill, and various 
frame buildings. Scattered on one hill- 
side were the grey cement bungalows of 
the Americans; across a gully were the 
long shed-like frame the 
natives. 

Turning our rather bare looking five- 
room bungalow into a home was a fasci- 
nating task. We were astonished to find 
sO many modern conveniences—electricity, 
running water, and quite adequate plumb- 
ing. The shower room and wash basin 
had been fashioned of smooth cement, as 
well as the kitchen range. The range, in 
which we burned wood and charcoal, had 
a cast iron top. Although there was no 
glass in any of the windows in camp, 
screens served very well for the climate 
was mild and there was no wind even 
during the rainy season. 

From rough sketches the iogs which had 


houses. of 
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been dragged into camp were made into 
furniture. South American cedar, of 
which many of the objects were made, 
has the beauty of the finest mahogany. 
Some of the loveliest wood was turned 
into lamps, book ends, and odd boxes. 
Balsa wood lighter than cork lined our 
refrigerator. 

For rugs we used skins and Chinese 
matting; ponchos served as couch covers. 
A large, shallow basket lined with yellow 
silk was hung over the dining room table 
for a soft, indirect light. 

There were many shopping trips to the 
little town of Zaruma in the mountains 
above camp, where groups of curious na- 
tive children followed us about the streets. 
The storekeeper of one shop, half asleep 
in a chair by the door, greeted us with a 
mumble. On the shelves inside we found 
bolts of goods in faded and dusty wrap- 
pings which, when unrolled, proved to be 
lovely imported silks from Japan and 
France, and cottons from our own New 
England mills. 


During those first weeks of housekeep- 
ing in this new land we found that we 
had much to learn besides struggling with 
a combination of Spanish and native dia- 
lect and an untrained maid. But neigh- 
bors, remembering their own earlier ex- 
periences, came to our rescue and soon 
we had been instructed in the art of roast- 
ing coffee, refining salt, making yeast, and 
utilizing most of the native products. 





Zaragura Indians in their coffee-colored garments 


The aroma of freshly roasted coffee 
still brings memories of that day when we 
roasted our first batch, memories of 
watching the greenish beans slowly brown, 
while we hovered over them like a bride 
over her first cake, and of finally bringing 
the richly browned beans into the yard, 
where the husks were removed by fan- 
ning. The beans were kept in a large 
tin box and we ground only small quanti- 
ties at a time. 


Salt was brought in from the coast in 
large, dirty chunks and was refined by 
each housewife. Enough water was added 
to the salt to dissolve all of the crystals. 
The salty water was then carefully filtered 
and set on the back of the stove in shal- 
low pans to evaporate slowly, leaving the 
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fine white grains in the bottom of the 
dish. 

Every other day the Chinese-Spanish 
gardener who had charge of the com- 
pany’s garden brought each family a gen- 
erous supply of fruit and vegetables. We 
were delighted to find such things as peas, 
beans, lettuce, and okra. Oranges were 
plentiful, quite sweet and ripe, although 
green in color. A bunch of bananas al- 
ways hung in the pantry, and we used 
them often for a vegetable course, as well 
as in salads and desserts. Our eating 
pineapples were unusually large and juicy, 
and there was also a long red pineapple 
which was not 


fit for eating 
but which 
made a_  deli- 


cious jam. One 
p articularly 


luscious fruit 
was the papia, 
which seemed 


to belong to 
the melon fam- 
ily. The che- 
ramoya, or ice 
cream fruit as 
we called it, 


we froze and 
used as a des- 
sert much like a_ sherbert. Peanuts 
and rice, made one of our _ favorite 
luncheon dishes, rice and peanut loaf. 


A lthough 
there was a re- 
f rigeration 
plant at the 
store which 
was a_ source 
of wonder- 
ment to the 
natives and 
brought visi- 
tors from the 
c ountr yside 
many miles 
around, the 
meats were 
never as_ ten- 

der as they 
We lived mostly on veg- 
etables, fruit, and an occasional chicken 
or turkey. Canned meats and fish also 
added variety to the diet. Filtered drink- 
ing water and ice were brought to us 
daily on the back of a sleepy burro. 


were at home. 


Market day in our plaza came on Sat- 
urday. It was the custom of the country 
for the maid to do any marketing in the 
plaza. But on these days the plaza was 
a colorful sight and so almost always we 
wandered among the natives, often dis- 
covering odd pieces of pottery and hand 
After sev- 
eral experiences we learned the fine art 
of bargaining, for one must never accept 
the native’s first price. 

The Indians and natives from out-lying 


weaving among their wares. 


farms would squat in some favorite spot 
about the plaza, their 
wares, sometimes a bag of rice or coffee, 


surrounded by 


sometimes a cone of coarse brown sugar 
two feet high which would be wrapped in 
palm looking dark 
specks and bits of twigs in the sugar mat- 
tered little to them. ‘With the ever pres- 
ent machete, or knife, the desired quantity 


leaves. Suspicious 


would be chopped off and carried home. 
had 
cured and prepared for native consump- 

little tightly 
Ecuador is the largest 


Cocoa or chocolate which beea 


tion was sold in cakes 


wrapped in leaves. 


cocoa in the world but 


exporter of the 





Market day in the Plaza of Zaruma 


cannot refine a good grade of chocolate. 
We found the native chocolate slightly 
bitter and rich with oil, but quite usable. 

Ponchos and mantillas of primitive col- 
oring flashed in the bright noon-day sun. 
The women sauntered through the plaza 
About their 
shoulders would be wrapped a colorful, 
fringed mantilla, for the 
black one would be saved for Sundays or 


in yards of heavy skirts. 


finely woven 
fiesta days. Topping the ragged or patched 
trousers on the men would inevitably be 
a handsome poncho. 

3oth men and women, even to the poor- 
est peon, wear the square blocked Pana- 
mas, for Ecuador was the originator and 
still is the chief producer of Panama hats. 
Panama attached itself when 
California 


The name 
prospectors 
during the gold rush in the seventies pur- 


returning from 


chased their hats at Panama. ‘They are 


made of the toquilla straw and are usually 
woven in the early morning or at dusk, 
when there is enough humidity to keep 
the straw moist 
Most of the eggs into 


were brought 


camp by the Indians. Each egg would 
be wrapped in corn husks and carried in 


bulk in a The 
them all to determine their freshness. 


net. maid would candle 


These Zaragura Indians of southern 
Ecuador live high in the mountains, They 
are a dark-skinned type of Indian, inde- 
pendent, but of a gentle nature and quite 
distinct f 


Spanish descent. 


from the natives, who are of 
They keep to their own 
world, farming and raising sheep. From 


(Continued on page 373) 











The Facts Food Labels Te 


MERICAN housewives, and housc- 
A vireo have good reason to 

put their faith in the truthfulness 
of the declarations of quality and quantity 
carried on the packages of food they buy 
each day. But before the Federal food 
and drugs act was passed, labels were to 
be read with the tongue in the cheek. 

The Federal food and drugs act was 
passed in 1906. Before it was passed it 
was a common practice to adulterate foods 
and drugs. Those were the days when 
all sorts of patent-medicine preparations, 
Indian herbs, and “swamp root” nostrums 
were sold by itinerant quacks who traveled 
from town to town attracting the peopie 
to their wagons or carts by various en- 
tertaining gestures. Nor was the food 
trade characterized by such a high degree 
of honesty. Adulterated foods were com- 
mon. A minor panic swept the country 
when people discovered that some manu- 
facturers were coloring their candy, con- 
sumed largely by children, with poisonous 
dyes. A firm was found gathering up 
dead horses and making them _ into 
“canned beef” for sale. Upton Sinclair 
wrote his great work exposing the meat- 
packing business, The country was ripe 
for a change. The change came in 1906 
when, after a bitter fight, the Federal 
pure food laws were passed. 

This food and drugs act provides for 
the prosecution of the person or concern 
violating its provisions. It provides for 
seizure of adulterated or misbranded 
products. Seizure actions are instituted 
in four classes of violations; first, in the 
case of food products containing added 
poisonous or other added deleterious in- 
gredient which may be harmful to health; 
second, in the case of food products con- 
sisting in whole or in part of filthy, de- 
composed, or putrid animal or vegetable 
substance, or any portion of an animal 
unfit for food, or a product of a diseased 
animal or one that has died otherwise 
than by slaughter; third, in the case of 
food or drug products so grossly adul- 
terated or misbranded with false and 
fraudulent claims that their distribution 
constitutes a serious imposition upon the 
public; and fourth, in the case of deliber- 
ate frauds in the shipinent of adulterated 
or misbranded food products which seri- 
ously demoralize legitimate trade prac- 
tices. If the violation happens not to fall 
clearly within one of these four classes, 
seizure action is not taken, but the party 
responsible may be prosecuted. The va- 
rious types of food and drug products 
coming within the scope of the act are 
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divided into classes or projects, such as 
canned goods, cereal products, fruit and 
fruit products, cattle foods, proprietary 
medicines, and pharmaceutical products. 

So much for the act itself. A difficulty 
in the law up to now has been the neces- 
sity to find out accurately when a food 
or drug is adulterated or misbranded. It 
is, of course, necessary to have suitable 
standards for comparison in order to es- 
tablish violation of the law. The U. S. 
Pharmacopoeia and the National Formu- 
lary are the legal standards for drugs. In 
the case of foods, however, it is not quite 
so simple. Betore an analyst can pass in- 
telligently upon food samples submitted 
to him for examination, he must know 
the true composition of the products they 
purport to be. The scientific staff of the 
Food and Drug Administration, which 
enforces the food and drugs act, is con- 
stantly investigating natural food prod- 
ucis. Very complex and very interesting 
systems of analysis have been built up by 
these men. It is possible now, for ex- 
ample, to discover by a microscopic test 
whether catsup contains even a_ slight 
quantity of decomposed tomatoes. Meth- 
ods of equal delicacy are used to test other 
food products in order to find out what 
the standard should be under the law. An 
illustration will make this more clear. 
When it was found that spices were being 
grossly adulterated and misbranded, and 
that it was difficult to find out just when 
a spice passed the border line from a legal 
to an illegal product, a chemical and 
microscopical study of the commonly used 
spices was undertaken. With the results 
of this study as a foundation, fair stand- 
ards for spices were determined and pub- 
lished to serve as a basis for action in the 
enforcement of the law. These standards, 
as well as those for many other types of 
foods, are printed in Service and Regu- 
latory Announcements, published by the 
Food and Drug Administration. 


EGULATORY actions under the pure 

food law have revolutionized the can- 
ning industry—to the benefit of the manu- 
facturer as well as the public—and have 
worked vast changes in other food indus- 
tries. Today, we find the great majority of 
food manufacturers operating in legitimate 
and safe ways. The canning industry itself 
took a most active part in the passage of 
the recent amendment to the food and 
drugs act, commonly called the Canners’ 
Bill, which directs the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to set legal standards for certain- 


By 
SOLON R. BARBER 


Food and Drug Administration, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


canned foods. This whole-hearted coop- 
eration is somewhat paradoxical when we 
remember that the canning industries 
were by no means united in the support 
of food legislation back in 1906. 

And so today the housewife who goes 
to the store for a manufactured food 
product has, in the majority of cases, only 
herself to blame if she does not get what 
she pays for. The pure-food law requires 
certain definite specifications on food la- 
bels. Labels are, of course, of infinite 
variety, and the fact that they are truth- 
ful for the most part profits the house- 
wife little unless she gives them enough 
intelligent consideration to learn the mes- 
sage they have for her. Many labels 
show at a glance what kind of material 
and how much the package contains. But 
all labels are not so direct. Some are so 
ornate, or the containers on which they 
appear are so designed to appeal to our 
aesthetic rather than our common sense, 
that a close reading of the printed matter 
is necessary to prevent disappointment 
when the packages are opened at home. 
The Federal food and drugs act requires, 
for example, that a quantity-of-contents 
statement appear on the label of all but 
very small packages of foods. You would 
be surprised how often this simple state- 
ment is missed by the food buyer. Take 
two bottles of vanilla. Assuming that the 
quality of the vanilla is the same and that 
each bottle retails at the same price—but 
assuming also that there is a great differ- 
ence in size of bottles—which bottle is the 
better buy? If the buyer will read the 
quantity-of-contents statement on the label 
she will know exactly which is the better 
buy. The smaller bottle may be labeled 
two fluid ounces, while the much larger 
bottle may be labeled as containing but 
one fluid ounce. If the housewife is after 
flavoring material, not bottles, she should 
undoubtedly buy the plain bottle, leaving 
the fancier one, with its false sides, to 
decorate the shelves of the shop. But 
without this one short line on the label, 
declaring the quantity, it would be very 
easy to pay flavoring-extract prices for a 
bottle soon to be thrown away. 

Before the enactment of food-control 
legislation, corn oil, cottonseed oil, and 
other vegetable oils, all wholesome in 

(Continued on page 368) 
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Quilts And Quilting 


ee ie Se eee 


HE history of patchwork has its 

roots in the dim past. The He- 

brews claim that a sister of Tubal- 
Cain invented spinning and weaving; the 
Chinese place the invention of the loom 
at 2640 B.C.; and Egyptian tombs show 
that textile decorative art was known at 
a very early date. When fabric was 
made, the art of coloring soon followed. 
Even in the days of the patriarchs, we 
know that cloth and skins could be col- 
ored and that various colors sewed to- 
gether were pleasing to the eye. The coat 
of many colors that Jacob made for his 
favorite son shows that patchwork was an 
early and an honored industry. 

We do not know when quilts were first 
used as bed covering. In warm countries 
patchwork, applique, embroidery, and col- 
orful designs in needlecraft and weaving 
were more for purely ornamental purposes 
than in the colder climates where this 
decorative art served to enrich materials 


used for warmth and per- . 


sonal comfort. 

It is not my purpose to 
trace the development of 
patchwork; it is enough to 
know that _— quilting 
throughout the ages, has 
been a household art and 
that, even in these days 
when machinery has shift- 
ed spinning, weaving, and y 
making of clothing to ) 
manufacturing centers VY 
quilt making is still a 
household art and is popu- 
lar now in the twentieth 
century even as it was. 

“To quilt” means to 
stitch together. It 
derstood that an 
and an_ under 
cloth can hold an inlay of We 
cotton, wool, or cloth, and oC 
that these may be \ 

Y 
Q 


upper ( 
piece of 1; 


“stitched” or sewed into 
As a protection 
cold this method a 


one. 
from 


readily lent itself to the ) 
making of soft, warm gar- 
ments, but the term is lim- 
ited here to quilting as an S 
art in making bedding. It 
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is un- ly 





designs are some form of the straight line, 


such as: simple diagnosis; crossed diagon- 
als that make a check; unevenly spaced 
and crossed diagonals that make an even 
plaid; or variously grouped and crossed 
that uneven plaid. 
When diagonals are crossed by horizontal 


diagonals make an 


lines, they form hanging diamonds; when 


horizontal lines are crossed by perpen- 


dicular lines, a checker-board pattern is 


made. 
Quilting 
quently carries a border in design. 
vorite forms for this are: the rope; the 
This last 


fre- 
Fa- 


done in straight lines 


shell; the fan; or the scallop. 





vite 


Photograph reproduced by courtesy of Metropolitan Museum 


of Art. 


The photo ts of a lovely eighteenth century French quilt, while above is 
the scallop and below an elaborate border design 


excludes comforts, which have 
a thick layer of cotton, wool, 
or feathers, for the inlay of 
quilts is thin and the quilting 
is done with fine needles and 
spool cotton. The way the 
quilting is done and the cloth 
that forms the upper covering 
of the quilt are the great stim- 
ulants for design and have re- 
sulted in an endless number of 
patterns. 

When the quilt is stretched 
upon the frames, the first ques- 
tion is about the quilting de- 
sign. Shall the patchwork or 
applique designs have a sepa- 
rate quilting pattern or shall 
the entire surface of the quilt 
be the same? This latter is 
often found practical, especial- 
ly when the quilt is intended 
for constant use and frequent 
washings. If this is decided 
upon the quilting pattern may 
be marked with pencil or 
chalk and tke work be made 
ready for the quilters. 

The most 


popular quilting 


may be plain or be combined with a leaf 
or flower design. The border lends itself 
to the pleasure and imagination of the 
quilter. It may be anything from straight 
run-around lines to the 
forms of needlecraft, such as a grvpe vine 
with intri- 
cate 
flowers. 


most elaborate 


bunches of grapes or any 


wreathing or leaves, fruits, or 

For over-all quilting a curved instead 
of a straight line is often used. For these 
models the quilter uses instruments near 
at hand. A common form is to use the 
top of a thimble or the end of a spool to 
make a shell design. Similarly a segment 
of a circle made from a spool, a cup or 
Either 


for 


saucer may suggest a fan design. 
of these is effective as a border or 
over-all quilting. 

Except for models of exquisite needle- 
craft, where design and execution give the 
quilt its value, the making of the quilt top 
receives greatest attention. This is made 
of patch-work or applique. 
may be combined, as when a patchwork 
basket has an applique handle or a patch- 
block scroll 


These forms 


work supports an applied 
design 


(Continued on page 370) 












What Is Your Color Affinity? 


BLANCHE W. ROLLINSON 


color affinity of many students. lt 

was found that about seventy-five per 
cent based their love for a color on their 
good appearance in it. It was also dis- 
covered that the majority thought of 
color in a single expression and that 
usually pure. Occasionally a_ student 
would give the value and intensity or 
liken it to something familiar, in an effort 
te indicate that she favored a select tone. 
One person was found never to think of a 
single color but always of the beauty of 
of each 


1: has been my privilege to study the 


two or more in the 
other. 

Probably the strangest revelation was 
that the affinity for a given color could be 
traced to a very early childhood experi- 
ence in which the first color awareness 
was felt. The circumstances could be 
partially recalled by the students when the 
details were supplied by an older member 
of the family. 

Several stories by way of illustration 
may prove interesting. At three years of 
age a beautiful white rabbit with pink 
eyes and pink ear linings was received as 
a birthday present. Shortly afterwards a 
pink dress of soft silk made in Dutch 
fashion with narrow rows of rose velvet 
ribbon as a trimming was worn at her 
first public appearance. “Since then pink 
is associated with rosy pink experiences, 
bright and cheerful happenings. I am so 
enticed with the color that I am sure 
when I become an old lady I will always 
have a touch of it about me somewhere, 


presence 


for what will be more becoming to white 
hair or gray than a soft filmy collar of 
this color,—or lavender or orchid, if you 
will. As for me, give me pink.” 

One student traced her affinity for green 
to a very early experience in sewing. The 
first dress she supposedly had any part in 
the making, and this at a very tender age, 
was a Nile green which was very becom- 
ing. “Since then green has always been 
the leading color in my wardrobe.” 

Orange was the color affinity of one stu- 
dent. This was traced to her first color 
awareness associated with a narrow vel- 
vet piping on the surplice lace party gown 
worn by her mother on formal occasions. 
Just before her mother would leave for 
function the child would be 
taken to her dressing room and, seated 


the social 


upon an old fashioned foot stool, would 
watch her mother perfume her handker- 
chief and put on her wrap and hat. The 
orange color of this piping held her spell- 
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bound “and does to this day.” Strangely 
enough the name of this color was one 
of the first words she learned to pro- 
nounce. “Though I can not wear orange 
I must have some of it in my surround- 
ings. The first embroidery thread that 
holds my attention is the box of orange. 
I have bought things for which I had not 
a single use or need just because the 
presence of that color intoxicated me.” 

One of the most interesting stories was 
told by Wilma, who during babyhood 
played with her cousin, a beautiful child 
with flaxen hair, large blue eyes, and pink 
and white skin, “just like the children 
found in story books.” She wore very 
dainty dresses which seemed to accent the 
unusual beauty of her eyes. Their beauty 
was always remarked in this manner: 
“What beautiful eyes Ada Barbara has.” 
Tu Wilma, standing near, would be said, 
“Wilma, you have small eyes like fa- 
ther’s.” Wilma, being unusually bright, 
soon understood that her father’s side of 
the house did not have eyes to be ad- 
mired. Thus she knew at an early age 
that her eyes were not attractive. This 
knowledge was a source of discomfort 
and unhappiness. Wilma once went to a 
children’s party wearing a yellow frock; 
all the other children were dressed in the 
proverbial white party dress. The mother 
of the child to whose party she was in- 
vited greeted her with, “Wilma, what a 
beautiful dress you have. Yellow makes 
your eyes sparkle!” “I ran to the mirror 
and admired my eyes for the first time.” 
In class Wilma designed and made a 
beautiful yellow summer dance frock of 
organdie. “I never had a dress in which 
I was happier,” she said. This quotation 
was taken from a note written to me 
during the summer that the dress was 
much worn. 

Another student says, “I adore green, 
it is the first color I knew about, it was 
associated with a green wool dress and a 
little green hat. I was never happier 
when a child than when I had something 
on with green in it. I have not outgrown 
this.” 

Loneliness for green have 
brought one student into an awareness of 
her real love for it. To quote, “It is 
Brown dominates me but it makes 
ordinary. thrills and 
exhilarates me. On my way to the store 
where I buy supplies for my home I pass 
a sun parlor with heavenly green curtains 
and the sight of them sends me skyward. 


seemed to 


green, 


me feel Green 


By 


I use green in my summer house dresses 
because it is cooling and refreshing. I 
trace my love for green to having grown 
up in a profusion of it. We lived on a 
sixty-five acre farm and my father being 
a florist we had many beautiful mosses, 
ferns, plants, and trees around. Thus I 
knew green in all shades. I was not 
keenly aware of my love until I left home 
and moved into the city and did not have 
much of it around me. I love nature and 
the thought brings to me beautiful greens. 
I am very excitable and green has a 
soothing effect upon me.” 

Three students loved red of the purest. 
But they were early taught they could not 
wear it, so reserved this color for kimonos 
and bathrobes. They could luxuriate in 
the color they loved within the boundaries 
cf their own rooms though they dared not 
appear in it in public. 


NOTHER fact revealed through the 
study of color was that there are 
traditional likes and dislikes for colors 
built up for us by those older at the 
time we are most sensitive to the things 
favored or not by those of whom we 
are most fond. Upon asking a stu- 
dent why she wore blue most of the 
time she smilingly replied, “Mother told 
me years ago that I should always 
wear blue if I wanted to look nice, that 
my auburn hair restricted me to blue.” I 
asked another student who _ possessed 
beautiful titian colored hair, clear blue 
eyes, and skin like a Radiance rose, if she 
wore scarlet. She replied that she was 
told when a very little girl never to think 
of wearing any color of red because her 
hair would not allow it. This girl was a 
freshman in college before a bit of red 
was permitted in her wardrobe. At mid- 
year she came to me to tell me she had 
purchased with her own money a scarlet 
evening gown. She added that every one 
exclaimed over the beauty of the combi- 
nation formed by her gown and hair. All 
agreed that the beauty produced was a 
great surprise. Her chum said, “Yes, 
Mrs. Rollinson, you just wouldn’t believe 
how stunning she looks in scarlet.” 
What a pity it is to believe that only 
certain colors can be worn and others 
must never be thought of. That the hair, 
eyes, and skin combine to set up restric- 
tions that are absolute. The above state- 
ment does not suggest that all colors may 
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The March 
of Progress 


wenty years ago today 


The theory was generally accepted that raw, unheated cow’s milk was 
the best food for babies. Nothing was known of vitamins. 


jen years ago today 


Experiments with vitamins had gone so far as to show pretty definitely 
that only vitamin C was injured by heat. It was known, too, that this 
vitamin could be readily supplied from orange juice or tomato juice. It 
was thought wise to boil any milk in the home before giving it to baby. 


oday 


I. We now know that something more than boiling makes milk better for 
babies. The 240-degree temperature applied to Evaporated Milk for fifteen minutes 
makes this milk more readily digestible than raw, pasteurized or boiled milk. 


» x We know that the homogenization of Evaporated Milk makes the fat 
globules as small as those in human milk. 


Be We know that the calcium and phosphorus retention from Evaporated 
Milk is equally as good as from either raw or pasteurized milk. 


AM. Extensive feeding experiments have proved the ready digestibility and the 
wholesome nutritive value of Evaporated Milk for babies. 





De Thesure freedom from any harmful germ or bacterial life—the certain, uniform 


food content—these are additional points of virtue in Evaporated Milk for babies. 


= up the whole matter, ten years of research and experiment fostered by the Evaporated Milk Associ- 
ation has brought this form of milk to be of known value for babies and children. Many now recognize it as 
the milk of today for babies who need artificial food. 

Let us send you free of charge either or both of two books. “Eating for Efficiency” contains many balanced 
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menus for children and for adults. The caloric content of table portions of food 
is given. It also contains many recipes specially designed to put more milk in 
the diet—to give better texture and taste to your food. “A Safer World for 
Babies” will tell you of the great experiments by which the virtue of Evaporated 
Milk for babies was established—also feeding schedules and formulas for prepar- 
ing feedings. Check the coupon for books you desire. 





EVAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me the following FREE booklets: [1 “Eating for Efficiency” [1] “A Safer World for Babies” 
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Conferences and Notes 


DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERVISORS AND TEACHERS 
oF Home EcoNoMIcs 

Detroit, Mich., Feb. 23d and 24th, 1931. 
Miss Emma S. Jacobs, Pres., Washington. 
Miss Helen Goodspeed, Vice-Pres., Phila- 

delphia. 
Miss Mary Buckley, Sec., Paterson, N. J. 
Hotel Headquarters, Book-Cadillac. 
Headquarters for all meetings, Woman's 

City Club. 

PROGRAM 

Mon. 1 P.M. Business. 

Mon.2P.M. General; Topic, Mono- 
graph, “Home and Family Life for 
the Elementary and Secondary 
Schools,” Anna FE, _ Richardson, 
Member White House Conference. 

Mon. 6:30 P.M. Banquet, Woman’s 
City Club. Speaker, Dr. Harold 
Clark, Teachers College, New York 
City. Topic, “Home Economics 
and Building a New Economic Or- 
der.” 

‘Tues. 1 P.M. 

Tues.2 P.M. General; Topics, “Gain- 
ful Occupations Open to Girls Hav- 
ing Home Economics Training,” 
Olive Goodrich, College of City of 
Detroit; “Home Economics for 
Commercial High Schools,” Harry 
Winner, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Tues. 4:30 P.M. “Tea” at 
Palmer School. 

Banquet tickets $3. Make reservation 
at once, sending check to Miss McAdam, 
Supervisor H. E., Office Supt. of Schools, 
Detroit, Mich. 

All meetings begin promptly at hour 


Business. 


Merrill 


designated. 

Topics to be discussed by both teachers 
and supervisors, so come prepared to take 
part in the discussion or to contribute in- 
formation of work you are doing along 
similar lines. 

Slogan—“'500 
1000 members for Los Angeles, June, 1931.” 


members for Detroit; 


Dr. W. B. White, Ph.D., chief of the 
food control laboratory, Food and Drug 
Administration, has appointed a 
member of the Food Standards Commit- 
tee, This committee, which consists of 


been 


nine members, acts in an advisory capacity 


to the Secretary of Agriculture and to the 
Food and Drug Administration in the en- 
forcement of the Federal food and drugs 
act. Its function is to submit precise de- 
scription of food products. When these 
recommendations are approved by the 
Secretary of Agriculture they become the 
official standards for food products. 
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The first “Social Work Year Book” 
ever published is being brought out this 
winter by the Russell Sage Foundation of 
New York City, and regular biennial 
issues are planned. The book is a large 
volume, and contains 187 topical articles 
by writers who are largely executives or 
departmental directors of national social 
work agencies, public or private, or mem- 
bers of university faculties. 

The book contains articles on all fields 
of social work or groups for which such 
work is organized—such as Family Wel- 
fare Societies, Child Hygiene, Social Set- 
tlements, etc.—and gives the most up-to- 
date information on all topics. There are 
also reference lists of social organizations, 
schools for social workers, and confer- 
ences of social work. The great feature 
of the book from the point of view of 
the social worker is the complete uniform 
list of all agencies, public and private, in 
the field of social work or closely related 
fields. 


THE CHILp Stupy ASSOCIATION 
oF AMERICA 


HE three day conference of the Child 

Study Association of America, held 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania on October 
twentieth, twenty-first, and twenty-second, 
was marked by several speeches of in- 
terest to home economists. 

Doctor Mandel Sherman, Director of the 
Washington Child Research Center, de- 
scribed an experiment being conducted in 
selected communities in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. Here the investigators 
found people living practically without 
contact with civilization as we know it, 
and _ therefore subjects for a 
study on the vexed question of heredity 
versus environment. Studies have been 
made of the intellectual and psychiatric 
development of the children in these com- 
munities and interesting traits have been 
found. In the most completely isolated 
town, there was neither church nor school 
and no real community life at all. The 
children were allowed to grow up as they 
pleased, with no thought being taken for 
their food, sleep, chothing, or health. 
Here the children had the lowest level of 
intelligence found in any of the towns. 
A boy of six might have a mental age 
of four, but when he was ten it was more 
than apt to be about six. This was no- 
ticed again and again. 


five 


excellent 


In the less backward communities, the 
intelligence level was somewhat better, and 
in one where there was a school, it was 





found that the I. Q. jumped from fifteen 
to forty percent with attendance. Appar- 
ently organized society and the discipline 
it provides are salutary for children. The 
conflicts they meet between their desire, 
unrestrained in the more primitive com- 
munities, and social convention, as typified 
by school, church, and parental com- 
mands, are the source of mental growth. 

Dr. George Stoddard, Director of the 
Child Welfare Research Station at the 
University of Iowa, described the work 
being done there in parent education. Re- 
search on the subject is being very thor- 
oughly carried out, the work being divid- 
ed into three parts. 

A study of curricular materials involves 
an elaborate critique of the published ma- 
terials in the field of child development 
and parent education, with special atten- 
tion to recent work and to materials de- 
signed for parents and teachers of par- 
ents. The aim is to make a rigorous 
check of the reliability and validity of 
the countless statements about various 
aspects of child development and _ to 
arrange them finally in a form suitable for 
the teaching, of parents at different levels 
of aptitude and schooling. 

A second problem is the adjustment of 
materials to the interests and abilities of 
parents including a study of vocabulary 
and reading ability of parents, methods 
of teaching, the value of study-discussion 
technique, and the effectiveness of a home 
program. 

The ultimate evaluation of the parent 
education movement is likely to rest pret- 
ty largely upon its ability to effect desir- 
able changes in the home and community 
situations. It is considered therefore quite 
worth while to develop these techniques 
of evaluation to their highest possible de- 
gree in order to furnish some guide as to 
the effectiveness of different types of pro- 
grams and, finally, of the value of parent 
education work in general. 

Dr. Arnold Gesell of the Yale Psycho- 
Clinic spoke on the history of the child 
study movement in America, its progress 
and achievements, from the work of G. 
Stanley Hall in 1880 through the most 
recent investigations. “Child development 
research,” Dr. Gesell says, “is a branch of 
human biology, concerned with the phy- 
chological and medical study of early hu- 
man growth.” In the complex society of 
the present day, the mental welfare of the 
infant is of great importance to society 
at large, and through increased knowledge 
of the normal growth and development of 
the individual, satisfactory adjustment to 
life is made possible. 
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ERFECT 


(offee 


from your 


coffee-pot ... ALWAYS! 


PERHAPS a connoisseur of food will be a guest at your table tonight—or 
just a fussy husband, who “‘knows good food when he sees it.’’ At any rate, 
you do not want to spoil the perfection of your meal by serving a badly 
prepared cup of coffee. Take mere chance out of coffee brewing, and know 
that it will always be delicious and tempting. 

The answer to this problem is accurate, scientific brewing. We have a 
free booklet which clearly and concisely gives you the results of three years’ 
scientific research at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The late 
Helen Louise Johnson has tabulated the results of exhaustive reading on 
coffee and of the innumerable laboratory tests in this booklet, entitled 
“Scientific Coffee Brewing.” 

It gives you information on the most economical way to buy coffee— 
and a detailed study of the one correct method of brewing, as indicated by 
scientific data. 

Many traditional and inaccurate conclusions about the chemistry of 
coffee and its physiological effect have been discarded — others have been 
corroborated. The whole problem has been put on an accurate and scien- 
tific basis. 

You are sure to find this booklet both interesting and instructive. Just 
mail the coupon below for a free copy. 


BRAZILIAN-AMERICAN COFFEE PROMOTION COMMITTEE 


1l Water Street, New York City 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me your booklet, ‘Scientific Coffee Brewing.” 
Name 


Address 













Reviews of Current Books and Pamphlets 


Published by 
the National Canner’s Association. 


Cross-Sections of Rural Health Prog- 
ress, Reports of the Commonwealth Fund 
Child Health Demonstration in Clarke 
County and Athens, Georgia, 1924-1928. 


Cross-Sections of Rural Health Prog- 
ress, Reports of the Commonwealth Fund 
Child Health Demonstration in Ruther- 
ford County, Tennessee, 1924-1928. By 
Harry S. Mustard, M.D. 


These books are both published by the 
Division of Publications of the Common- 
wealth Fund, New York, 1930, and tell 
of the campaigns for improvement in 
child welfare work which were conducted 
in the places named. 

They are beautifully 
bound, and tell a fascinating story of 
great accomplishments against real diffi- 
culties. The story is told impartially and 
objectively, without a disproportionate 
pleasure at the good results being allowed 
considerations which 


printed and 


to minimize the 
would make those good results less than 
perfect. 

From the very unbiased nature of the 
report, you get a clearer picture of the 
work done than would otherwise be pos- 
sible and the contents of these two books 
will give to any reader a fascinating and 
a stimulating record of disinterested and 
scientific welfare which aims at 
putting a community on its own feet, not 
else’s 


work 
teaching it to lean on someone 
shoulder. The portraits of the communi- 
ties themselves are of course interesting, 
and in learning how these workers solved 
the many problems that confronted them, 
I am sure that any teacher will find the 
solution to at least one or two trouble- 
some ones of her own. 


The Principles and Practice of Hygiene, 
by Dean F. Smiley, Adrian G. Gould, and 
Elizabeth Melby. Macmillan, New York, 
1930. $2.50. 

This is a text-book on hygiene intended 
primarily for use in nursing curricula. It 
is therefore somewhat too technical for 
general use in public schools, going into 
the subject with more detail than is neces- 
sary to the layman and tackling many 
problems which would not probably arise 
except in the life of a nurse. It is a sen- 
sible work, though, and portions of it 
could be used with good effect. All 
through the book, however, there are 
constant references to the nursing profes- 
sion which detract from its value outside 
the hospital. It is extremely sound, fairly 
advanced as regards physiology or hy- 
giene, and a little bit apt to incorporate 
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in purely medical matters the ethical and 
moral convictions of its authors, but as a 
supplementary work on hygiene, for the 
use of older pupils, it would be by no 
means bad. 

It is provided with an index and with 
supplementary reading lists. 


M. E. B. 


An annotated list of Literature Refer- 
ences on Garment sizes and body Meas- 
urements. By Ruth O’Brien. Published 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 87. Miss 
O’Brien has compiled this list of refer- 
ences on garment sizes and body measure- 
ments preliminary to research on the sub- 
ject. The necessity for this has been felt 
by both manufacturers and consumers due 
to the confusion existing through the lack 
of definite measurements representing the 
majority of American women’s and chil- 
dren’s figures. Women complain because 
of the time and money they must spend 
in having clothes refitted, while retailers 
are disturbed at the expense of keeping 
up large alteration departments and the 
loss in returned goods because of unsatis- 
factorily fitted garments. This list of 
references is designed to show the lack of 
authentic information on the subject and 
to point out the need for scientifically 
working out measurements that will suit 
American needs. Copies of this hooklet 
may be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., for ten 


cents. 


Pies. By Dorothy E. Shank. Issued by 
the Research Department of the Ameri- 
can Stove Company. Report of a research 
problem on baking temperature and time 
for single and double crust pies; includes 
also research into the making of me- 
ringues and the effect of pie pans of dif- 
ferent materials on the baking of pies. 


Eating for Efficiency. Evaporated Milk 
Association. A _ revised edition of this 
booklet which contains much valuable in- 
formation on diet planning and menu 
making, suggested laboratory experiments 
with milk, menus for all members of the 
family, and a number of recipes. Tables 
of caloric and mineral values for many 
of the common measures of food are also 
included. 


Recipes for the Use of Canned Foods 
in Cafeterias and Restaurants. Tested 
by Alice M. Child and Grace Erskine, 


University of Minnesota. 


Window Curtaining. U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Farmer’s Bulletin No. 1633 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1930. 
Price 10 cents. 

A pamphlet describing in detail various 
kinds of window draperies and how to 
make them. 


Household Purchasing, Suggestions for 
Club Programs. Prepared by the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association and the 
Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Published by 
the Committee on Commercial Standard- 
ization and Simplification, American Home 
Economics Association, Baltimore, Md. 
Price 10 cents. 

Suggestions for divisions of the sub- 
ject to be covered, with reference lists. 


Program of Service. University Ex- 
tension Division of the University of 
Kansas. This describes the extension 
courses offered by the University; for 
more detailed information write to the 
Director, University Extension Division, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


Window Curtaining. U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Farmer’s Bulletin No. 
1633. This is written by Bess M. Vie- 
mont, Assistant Specialist in Textiles and 
Clothing of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics. It discusses the curtaining of 
various types of windows and lists the 
fabrics that are suitable for different types 
of windows and curtains. Directions for 
making curtains are included. The pam- 
phlet is well illustrated and should be 
useful to classes interested in house fur- 
nishing problems. 


Health Educational Material of the 
Dairymen’s League Co-operative Ass’n., 
Inc. 11 West 42nd St., N. Y. C. 

A folder giving illustrated list of the 
health posters, etc., put out by this asso- 
ciation 


Development and Use of Baking Pow- 
der and Baking Chemicals by L. H. Bail- 
ey. Circular No. 138, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. Washington, November, 
1930. 
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RADIO YOUR APPETITE 


that a treat is coming 





6 ADIO your appetite—that’s just what 
you do,” said a famous Washington 

hostess, “when you start to make this Plum 

Pudding with Knox Sparkling Gelatine.” 


No, it’s not the old-time, heavy-as-lead 
kind, but something entirely different—light 
and dainty—cool and sparkling—yet it has all 
the zestful flavor and yum-yum goodness of 
the pudding that made Old England famous— 
and made Christmas dinners annual events! 
Let the old folks eat their fill, let the children 
revel in it. Even the invalid may enjoy the 
second helping without regret. Make this 
your most memorable Christmas dinner with 
a Knox Plum Pudding. 


It is easy to make, too—so easy the young 
folks can prepare it. 


In one package of Knox Gelatine there is 
enough gelatine to make this Plum Pudding 
and three other dainty dishes, for three other 
days, six servings of each. Why not try some 
holiday candies made with Knox Gelatine? 
Here is one candy recipe and others will be 
found in our Recipe Book. 


Note: Any Domestic Science teacher may have sufficient 









CHOCOLATE PLUM PUDDING 
(Illustrated) 


(6 Servings) 


1 level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine 


1/2 cup cold water 1/4 cup currants 

1 cup milk 2 egg whites 1 square chocolate 
1/4 cup nuts 1/2 cup sugar Few grains salt 
1/4 teaspoonful vanilla 1/3 cup dates 


1/2 cup seeded raisins 


Soak gelatine in cold water about five minutes. Put milk 
with fruit in double boiler. When hot, add chocolate, which 
has been meited, mixed with a little sugar and milk to make 
a smooth paste (or use 3 tablespoonfuls cocoa). Add soaked 
gelatine, sugar and salt, remove from fire, and when mixture 
begins to thicken, add vanilla and nut meats, chopped, and 
lastly, fold in stiffly beaten whites of eggs. Turn into wet 
mold decorated with whole nut meats and raisins. Chill, un- 
mold and garnish with holly. Serve with sweetened and fla- 
vored whipped cream, whipped evaporated milk, or with a 
currant jelly sauce. 


© G) 
KNOX DAINTIES (Candy) . 
4 level tablespoonfuls Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
4 cups granulated sugar 1 cup cold water 
11/2 cups boiling water 


Soak gelatine in the cold water about five minutes. Place 
sugar and boiling water on fire and when sugar is dissolved 
add the soaked gelatine and boil slowly fifteen minutes. Re 
move from fire and divide into two equal parts. To the one 
part add three tablespoonfuls lemon juice and two teaspoonfuls 
lemon extract. To the other part add one teaspoonful extract 
of cinnamon, cloves or whatever flavor preferred. If pepper- 
mint is desired use one-half teaspoonful only. Any coloring 
desired may be added. Rinse out shallow pans in cold water 
and then pour in candy mixture to the depth of three-fourths 
inch and iet stand overnight. Turn out, cut in squares and 
roll in powdered or fine granulated sugar. 


gelatine and literature 


for her class if she will write on school stationery, stating quantity and when needed 


NOX & tHe real GELATINE 


FOR DESSERTS AND SALAD 








KNOX GELATINE, 111 KNOX AVENUE, JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 


My name is ... 


My address is . 


PLEASE SEND ME FREE COPIES OF YOUR RECIPE BOOKS. 
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Food Labels 
(Continued from page 360) 
themselves, were commonly misbranded as 
pure olive oil which is, you know, the 
most expensive of the salad oils and is 
considered particularly desirable by many 
because of its characteristic flavor. 
Twenty years ago, a can bearing the label, 
“Olio D’Oliva Sopraffino,” might have 
contained real olive oil from Italy and 
then again it might not. Today, under 
the strict import inspection required by 
the Federal pure food laws, it is pretty 
safe to assume that a can labeled thus 
does contain olive oil. Now take this case 
where sharp eyes will prove an advantage 
to the buyer. The packer who sent out 
the full quart can of “Blank Brand Olive 
Oil and Cottonseed Oil,” with the olive 
oil in bold-faced type and the cottonseed 
oil in smaller, light-faced type, may have 
thought he was complying with the letter 
of the law, but he was most certainly 
evading its spirit. In cases where cotton- 
seed oil is merely flavored with olive oil, 
the pure food laws require that this fact 
be plainly stated on the label, and if the 
can contains more cottonseed oil than 

olive oil, the label must indicate it. 


LIKE to explain the spirit of the food 
I and drugs act by illustrating cases of 
legitimate and illegitimate labeling. The 
two illustrations 1 have just given indi- 
cate correct usage and incorrect misuse. 
Let us study a few illustrations of legiti- 
mate labeling. We have here two No. 2 
cans, both bearing attractive pictures of 
large, red tomatoes but labeled, in one 
case, “Tomatoes,” and in the other “To- 
matoes with Puree from Trimmings.” 
“Tomatoes” are tightly packed in the can 
with no juice except that natural to them. 
The “Puree” is put up with a certain 
quantity of added liquid, obtained from 
tomato trimmings, Both foods are whole- 
some, but the economical housewife does 
not want to pay canned-tomato prices for 
Canned corn labels also have 
Maine packers 


a puree. 
their little peculiarities. 
for many years have prepared corn for 
cc ning by scraping it from the ears im 
a creamy mass, whereas some Maryland 
canners cut it off in such a way that the 
kernels remain more or less intact. Sa, 
if you want a creamy corn, buy “Maine 
corn,” or “cream corn,” the name given to 
corn put up by the same process in any 
of the other states. Corn canned by the 
Maryland method, labeled 
“whole-grain canned 
corn or any other canned vegetable may 


however, is 
corn”. Labels on 
state the variety packer, as “Country Gen- 
tleman” or “Golden Bantam”. The pure 
food law does not require that the variety 
be declared, but it does require that the 
label be truthful and not misleading. 


Before the food and drugs act was 
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passed, the use of chemical preservatives 
in manufactured foods was common. But 
the law prohibited the employment of poi- 
sonous preservatives in foods, and imme- 
diately after its enactment, the use of dan- 
gerous preservatives was abandoned. To- 
day, only two so-called chemical preserva- 
tives are permitted in foods, under the 
law, and these are benzoate of soda and 
sulphur dioxide. The law permits the use 
of these preservatives because very ex- 
tensive investigations by noted scientists 
show that there cannot be held deleterious 
under the conditions in which they are 
used in foods. But since neither benzoate 
of soda nor sulphur dioxide are normal 
ingredients of foods, the law requires that 
products containing them shall be plainly 
labeled with statements to that effect. A 
consumer who has a prejudice against 
chemical preservatives in her foods is, 
thereiore, protected, since she can find out 
for herself, by reading the labels, whether 
the products she proposes to buy contain 
either of these added chemical preserva- 
tives. Furthermore, the Department of 
Agriculture has done what it could to dis- 
courage the use of preservatives in food 
by demonstrating to manufacturers how 
many foods may be prepared without 
their use. That little phrase: “Preserved 
with 0.1 per cent of sodium benzoate” or 
“contains 0.1 per cent of sodium ben- 
zoate,” with which you were so familiar 
a few years ago, is not seen so often 
today. And that is because the manu- 
facturer has yielded to advice of the De- 
partment, to the popular prejudice against 
chemical preservatives, and to his own in- 
creased knowledge of how to preserve 
foods without the use of benzoate of soda, 
and has largely discontinued its use. When 
he does use it, however, he is required by 
the law to say so on the label. While sul- 
phur dioxide is still used in certain classes 
of products—notably dried fruits—the 
amounts used are, as a rule, considerably 
less than before the law was passed. A 
label declaration cf its presence is invari- 


ably required. 


RTIFICIAL colors are permitted in 
A foods when they do not conceal in- 
feriority or damage. But they, also, under 
the pure food law, must be declared by 
appropriate label statements. The food 
and drugs act further requires that only 
such coal-tar colors as have definitely been 
shown to be entirely harmless may be 
used. The Department of Agriculture has 
set up a system of “Color Certification” 
which guarantees, by actual test, that only 
safe and pure colors are used in the na- 
tion’s manufactured food supply. That 
little legend often seen on certain foods, 
reading “Colored with Certified Coal-Tar 
Color,” is the manufacturer’s admission 





that he has used color and his guarantee 
that the color he did use has been tested 
and proved, by government examination, 
to be pure and harmless. 


Label declarations on many foods also 
show clearly the peculiar quality inherent 
in certain types or varieties. Take salmon. 
There are many kinds of salmon and 
while, as a rule, the labels on the cans do 
not give the scientific name of the specics 
inside, still you will generally find that 
the labels do give the common names, 
which are, in the order of their quality, as 
follows: (1) “Chinook” or “king,” (2) 
“sockeye,” “blueback,” or “red,” (3) 
“coho,” “silver,” “Silversides,” or “medium 
red,” (4) “pink,” (5). “keta” or “chum.” 
Spring-caught Chinook salmon from the 
Columbia River, deep pink and rich in ou}, 
is generally considered to have the finest 
flavor of any salmon, and for that reason 
it brings the highest price. Most dealers 
prefer Puget Sound red salmon to the 
red salmon from Alaska. Coho is lighter 
in color than red salmon and not quite so 
generally satisfactory in other qualities. 
Pink salmon contains less oil and is rather 
soft, but it has an appealing flavor. Chum 
salmon is whitish, frequently less firm 
than the other types, and has a low oil 
content. When properly prepared, all of 
these salmons are wholesome and nu- 
tritious and the salmon buyer needs only 
to know how much she is willing to pay 
and then insist on getting the best grade 
for her money. 


HROUGH the enforcement of the 
pure food laws, designed to protect 
consumers against adulterated, substitute, 
short-weight, or short-volume food prod- 
ucts, and manufacturers from unfair com- 
petition with such goods, it seems reason- 
able to expect that labels will become in- 
creasingly reliable and useful to the home- 
maker. But human nature being what it 
is, probably we shall always have to con- 
tend with some dishonest manufacturers 
or vendors. In any case, an intelligent 
reading of the labels is bound to be an ad- 
vantage to the housewife, for the state- 
ments on labels enable her to get just 
what she wants at a price within her 
means. Any joker in labels that are on 
the border line between fact and fancy 
usually becomes apparent upon careful 
reading. Labels that violate the provisions 
of the Federal food and drugs act in one 
way or another are still to be found. But 
when such labels are found, steps are at 
once taken by Federal and State pure- 
foods officials to have them corrected. 
Correcting them, though, is only half the 
battle. The buyer can fight the other half 
by reading labels carefully and then by 
insisting that she get what she wants. 
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Modern 








Grocers everywhere have 
delicious cookies, crackers 
and cakes in inviting pack- 
ages that preserve their 
oven-freshness. 


akers are 


agicians 


with Flour, Eggs, 


Butter, Milk and 


Sugar 














Ir rr were not for those dainty cookies, wafers, 
sweet crackers and cakes made by the great baking 
companies of this country and sold at grocery 
stores everywhere — what would ladies do at their 
teas and bridge parties—what would we do for 
desserts ? 

Alluring indeed are the creations of these bakers. 
And the marvel of it is that they come to us oven- 
fresh. What a tribute to the careful way they are 
made, packed and delivered. 


There is a place in every balanced diet for these 


inviting inexpensive cookies and cakes. They round 
out the meal and make everybody satisfied and 
happy. For variation, serve them with stewed or 
fresh fruit or ice cream. 

Too many of our meals are lacking in enjoy- 
ment because sugar has been left out. Try a dash 
of pure cane sugar in the essential foods, such as 
vegetables, fruit and cereals, and see how much 
better they taste. Doctors and dietitians heartily 
recommend this use of sugar as a flavor. The 
Sugar Institute, 129 Front Street, New York. 


@ “A bit of sweet makes the meal complete” 


















Quilts and Quilting 

(Continued from page 361) 

The art of quilt making was introduced 
into America by English and Dutch set- 
tlers. They brought with them the mem- 

beautiful needlecraft but their 
needs necessitated the most drastic econ- 
omy in making bedding in sufficient quan- 
tity and of sufficient warmth for fireless 


ory of 


sleeping rooms. Often the good pieces 
from wool or cotton clothing were pieced 
into simple blocks, 

As times grew prosperous, interest in 
design crept in until anything the eye 
could see became a model for the quilt- 
maker. The quilts took on names like 
The Basket, The Blue Bird, The Cake 
Stand, The Churn Dash, The Circuit 
Rider, The Log Cabin, Puss in the Corner, 
The Wild Goose Chase, Toad in the Pud- 
dle, Twinkling Star, Rising Sun, or The 
Morning Glory. To list even the best 
known of them would require the alpha- 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 








CHRISTMAS 


with its joy and good will—why 
not extend its spirit over the 
whole year? The fund from the 
sale of Christmas seals in 
December will carry help and 
education against tuberculosis 
throughout all 1931. 


The National, State & Local Tuberculosis 
Associations of the United States 


Buy Christmas Seals 


Fisht Tuberculosis 





GOTTSCHALK’S METAL SPONGE 





pe It cleans and scours 
\ everything. Does not 
sliver, rust or scratch. 
Keeps hands dainty. 
Write for information 
on this Money-Making 
plan. 


Patented 


The Little Sponge that 
does the 


BIG JOB 





Metal Sponge Sales Corporation 
Lehigh and Mascher Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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bet from A to Z for initial letters, with 
many letters listing as high as half-a-hun- 
dred names. 

The eighteenth century and the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth brought America’s 
interest in quilts and quilting to its height. 
It fostered Quilting Parties and these 
were not merely stimulants for neighbor- 
liness and sociability, they stimulated de- 
With this, quilting took on 
Patchwork and 
applique were quilted in separate patterns 
and backgrounds were quilted to bring the 
pattern into relief. When patchwork pro- 
vided for a pieced block and a plain block, 


sign as well. 
more intricate patterns. 


the plain block was quilted in pattern. 
These patterns showed a decided prefer- 
for a circle. If the 
ostrich feather served as a model, the cir- 


ence decorative 
cle was surrounded by a curled feather 
design for the blocks and, for the border, 
a feather straight or waved was used. A 
wreath of leaves or flowers was some- 
and if 
included 


used medallions were also 
the the leaves or 
flowers in a curved design with the center 
of the medallion as an insert. 


times 


used border 


These are only a few of many patterns 
used by the quilters. The quilts, beautiful 
in patchwork or applique, stimulated in- 
ventive designs and fostered fine work. 
Some ambitious quilters, too, were incited 
to attempt some of the fine needle work 
that tradition said could be made only in 
England and France. Such quilts were 
made of very fine muslin or possibly of 
An intricate design was 
When this laborious 


homespun linen. 
traced for quilting. 
work was finished, it was ready to be 
tufted. This was done by pricking the 
lining and, with a needle, inserting a fill- 
ing that would tuft leaves, fruit, berries, 
the entire pattern into a 
Many pieces of fine needle- 


flowers, lines 
raised design. 
craft have been preserved and these are 
valuable heirlooms. 

The latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury brought a widespread disuse of the 
quilt, for custom dictated a white bed and 
woven spreads. Where quilts did not have 
a white lining that could be turned to the 
outside, they were covered. 

Now, however, there is a revival of 
quilt .industry. The quilts made by 
mothers and grandmothers are treasured 
Club women find them; 
County Fairs exhibit them. Nothing is 
more popular than a quilt exhibit. The 
renewed interest has brought quilting into 
its old-time place as a fireside art. It is 
home industry and economy. Many a 
busy housewife has been using spare me- 
ments for patchwork and is looking for- 
ward to the winter months when she can 
do her quilting. Will she ask some of her 
friends or neighbors to help her? The 
old-time Quilting Party, like the Barn 
Raising and the Husking Bee, is undoubt- 
edly a thing of the past, but a good deal 
of lasting friendship can still be stitched 
into the designs made for quilts. 


possessions. 





The Ellen H. Richards 


Home Economics Club 
(Continued from page 352) 
Practice House precedes the installation 
ceremony at which those who have earned 
niembership and the new officers are pre- 
sented to an audience of friends, mothers, 
teachers or students from some of the 

home economics classes. 

With the aid of some material from the 
California State Student Club Chairman 
a candle light installation service was 
adopted. The girls love it; it is quite im- 
pressive and requires little rehearsal. It 
is given below as a possible guide to 
others. However, since this was adopted 
the Los Angeles Board of Education has 
prohibited the use of candles in any 
school performances and so the girls 
changed the ritual to one with flowers. 
RiruAL For INSTALLATION AND MEMBER- 

SHIP CEREMONY 

Spirit of Home Economics in a long 
white robe with silver headband. All 
others if possible in white or light dresses. 

A darkened room with a few lighted 
candles or soft lights. 

If convenient, have soft music through- 
out the service, The new members are 
seated in the front rows and each is given 
a small white candle. In the front of the 
room is a small table upon which is a 
candelabrum holding as many unlighted 
candles,as there are aims of the club. The 
President stands directly back of the table 
with the other officers standing on either 
side of her, each holding a larger un- 
lighted candle. 

As the music begins, everyone stands. 
The Spirit of Home Economics appears at 
the doorway carrying a large lighted 
candle in her hand. She moves forward 
slowly to the table. 

Spirit oF Home Economics: “I am the 
Spirit of'Home Economics; the spirit of 
happy, healthy girlhood; of contented 
home life; of ever-advancing communi- 
ties. I am come here today to give to 
you the light of service which will enable 
you to make your school, your home, 
community, and even your state and na- 
tion a happier place in which to live. This 
light of service I give to you that you 
may follow its beams and help these 
members of the club to follow also. 

“Will the retiring officers assist me in 
lighting these candles?” The President 
and retiring officers step up to the cande- 
labrum and light the candles one at a time 
as each speaks. 

RETIRING TREASURER: “This candle rep- 
resents the Ellen H. Richards Home Eco- 
nomics Club of Manual Arts High 
School.” 

RETIRING VICE-PRESIDENT: “May this 
flame help us to serve in friendship the 
girls of our high schools.” 

RetirRING TREASURERS “May this one 
help us to make our own Home Eco- 
nomics Department better.” 
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RetirtInc Secretary: ‘May this one 
help us to serve our homes.” 

Spirit oF Home Economics: “And may 
this light of service shine out even farther 
than our own community, for as our 
school, our homes, and community are 
made better, so is the state, nation, and 
even the world. 

“Will you as new officers accept this fire 
of service and light your candles at it?” 

New officers light their candles. 

“Will you other girls who have earned 
membership take this pledge of service 
and loyalty to the Ellen H. Richards 
Home Economics Club?” 

New Mempers Tocetuer: “We do.” 

Spirit of Home Economics: “Then re- 
peat this pledge after me—‘I pledge my 
loyalty to my High School Home Eco- 
nomics Club. I promise to uphold its 
aims and ideals and to serve my school, 
my home, community, state, and nation 
whenever and however I can.’ 

“Come light your candles at these fires 
that you may impress upon yourselves 
this pledge.” 

New Members file past the table, light 
their candles, and return to their places. 

RETIRING SecrRETARY: “In honor of that 
admirable woman whose name our club 
bears and whose untiring efforts made 
Home Economics possible for all girls 
and women, I present you with some 
statements she once wrote and I urge you 
to memorize these and to try to apply 
them to your life.” (Retiring Secretary 
presents cards containing Ellen H. Rich- 
ards’ four aims of Home Economics.) 

New Presipent: “We congratulate you 
on having earned membership through 
service in the Ellen H. Richards Club, and 
we trust that you will continue through- 
out your lives to find ways to give volun- 
tary and often unexpected service to those 
around you as well as to your community 
and our nation. If you have not already 
signed the permanent scroll of member- 
ship in our Home Economics Log Book, 
the Secretary will assist you to do so 
now.” (Members sign scroll.) 

SoME REFERENCE MATERIAL 

Journals of Home Economics. 

State News Letters of Home Economics 
Associations. 

Report of a Study of 154 Student Clubs 
with the American Home Economics As- 
sociation, 1926-27, 

Suggestions for Student Clubs. Eve 
Trumbull. University of Arizona, Tucson. 
Reprinted from Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics, Dec., 1924. 

Fun and Funds, a magazine for School 
Organizations. Fun and Funds Publish- 
ers, Topeka, Kansas. $1.00 per year. 

Half a Loaf, a Play in Two Acts for 
High School Students. American Inst:- 
tute of Baking, Chicago, Illinois, 1929. 

Home Economics Programs. $1.10. 
Mrs. Lucy W. Gillum, 4801 Independence 
Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
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full imitation leather. 


Practical Home Economics, 468 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Keep Your Copies 


of Practical Home 
Economics 
so they will be just as useful 
next year and in good shape 
for binding. 
This substantial magazine 
binder will hold twelve copies. 


Price $3.25, including postage. 








UDGING — from 
experience, the 
odds art easily 2 to 1 


with the color, taste, and 
creamy-ness of coffee creamed 
with Carnation Milk * * The 
taste is just a bit different, as if 
your coffee had been made some 
new delightful way. The color is per- 
fect—and the consistency too. Car- 
nation seems to blend better with 
coffee than ordinary cream does. 
That is because its double helping of 
butter-fat is “homogenized” into 
minutest particles and evenly distrib- 
uted through every drop * * There 
are several other things which you 
will like about Carnation. There is 
its uniformity—its never-varying, 
double-creamy richness. There is its 
dependableness—for with Carnation 
in the pantry you need never “run 
out” of cream. There is economy 
no small item, for Carnation costs 
two-thirds less than cream. And 








“From 
Contented Cows” 
on the 
label means 
unsweetened 


EVAPORATED 
MILK 


of highest quality 




















some like the idea 
that, though Carna- 
tion is twice as rich as 
whole milk in all milk 
i' nutrients— a balanced food 
i) —it is less rich than cream 
in butter-fat, and hence less 
fattening * * Carnation is simply 
pure whole milk with part of the 
natural water taken out and nothing 
added. You can use this whole- 
some, delicious milk in place of 
cream not only fer coffee, but for 
fruits and cereals; ‘to fill baby’s 
botile; and for finer results in all 
cooking and baking. The homog- 
enized butter-fat gives foods a but- 
ter-richness and cream-smoothness 
unmatchablé with ordinary milk * * 
Let us send you two very interesting 
and helpful books about this good 
milk—the Carnation Cook Book; the 
Carnation Baby Book. Write to 
Carnation Company, 1265 Carnation 
Building, Oconomowoc, Wis.: or 


1365 Stuart Bldg., Seattle: or Ayl- 
mer, Ont. 
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SEASONING | 








Every bird 
has his day 


. . - and what a savory 
day it is when Bell’s Sea- 


soning flavors the stuf- 
fing. 


PELL 


SEASONING 


snoy? 





ALL-BRAN 


Why the Laboratory 
Period? 


(Continued from page 349) 


the different organs and studying their 
relation to each other. A more detailed 
examination and study of the separate 
organs is then made. One visiting a 
science class might find the teacher and 
pupils examining and experimenting with 
the oil stove flame to determine when it 
blackens the dishes and why. 

The reason for such class procedures 1s 
that it has been discovered that through 
any experiences which it is possible for 
the high school girl to have by which she 
may actually see, and so better under- 
stand, the structure and the working of 
the body or the actual functioning of sci- 
ence in everyday life, her interest will be 
made keener and her understanding 
clearer, and the probability of her making 
use of the knowledge gained will be in- 
creased. 

If the well-planned laboratory exercise 
contributes in these ways to the girl’s de- 
velopment and definitely helps in the re- 
tention and subsequent use of the subject 
matter of the course, then it is a vital 
part of home economics teaching and 
should receive very definite consideration 
on the part of the teacher when planning 
her daily lesson. 


God Rest You Merrie 


Gentlemen! 
(Continued from page 351) 

with the coming of the Puritan regime, 
it died a natural death, never to be re- 
vived. After the Restoration, Christmas 
became again the great English holiday, 
but the celebration of it was not so elab- 
orate, so lusty, or, in a way, so crude. 
Balls and card parties became customary, 
the exchange of gifts grew up, and the 
children assumed a more important place 
in the holidays. Then the Christmas tree 
was imported from Germany, the hanging 
of the stockings from Holland, and today 
Christmas in England is much the same 
as it is here. There is still the flavor of 
the manor in an English Christmas din- 
ner, though, and the pegple cling to some 
of the old customs. In the same way, no 
Christmas tree could ever take the place 
of the créche to an Italian or French 
family, and to the French in particular, 
the high point of Christmas celebration 
comes at the family feast held after mid- 
night mass on Christmas Eve. 

We do not know so well the French or 
Italian customs, however, and when we 
think of Christmas it is more apt to be in 
terms of the English holiday. We are 
brought up on _ Dickens’ “Christmas 
Carol”; when we are older come the 
“Pickwick Papers,” Thackeray and 
Thomas Love Peacock; and all our lives 
we hear and dove the English carols. 
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IF YOU are a teacher of art, 
sewing, costume design or in- 
terior decoration we will gladly 
send this beautiful, 64-page 
book, FREE on receipt of the 
above coupon. It describes in 
a most interesting manner the part dyes play in 
home economics. Chapters on color harmonies, 
batik, fabric painting, etc. The supply is limited; 
mail the coupon now. 


Diamond Dyes 


Highest Quality Anilines 


In This Day 











of highly developed advertising mediums, no 
worthwhile book needs to languish unappreciated 
on the shelf—if it’s a good text, it will sell—and 


PROBLEMS IN HOME LIVING 
JustiIn-Rust 
and 
a GIRL’S PROBLEMS IN HOME 
ECONOMICS 


TRILLING-WILLIAMS 


have proved their value to hundreds of Home 
Economics instructors who have found them 
practical, well-conceived and carefully written 
texts. 


PROBLEMS IN HOME LIVING embraces the 
three subjects of Family Relationship and 
Home Management, Health and Home Care 
of the Sick, and Child Care and Training. 


A GIRL’S PROBLEMS IN HOME ECO- 
NOMICS covers work in dress design, clothing 
construction, interior decoration, household 
textiles, and care of the home. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
1249-57 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 
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An American Home 
in the Andes 


(Continued from page 359) 


the wool the women spin and weave their 
garments by the identical methods that 
were used centuries ago. 

They all wear somber, coffee-colored 
woolen garments. The men are clothed 
in a knee-length trouser with a poncho 
covering the rest of their body. The 
women wear a full skirt and a shawl of 
the same material, with sometimes a 
handsome, dull silver necklace and shaw] 
pin. Instead of the Panama they wear a 
thick, almost white hat of felt and they 
are always barefooted. The same few 
came straggling into market every week 
and started homeward again over the 
mountain before dark. 

The social life of the American camp 
was similar to that of most American 
communities. The camp working hours 
of our men were from eight to four, 
making recreation possible in the after- 
noons, for most of us had tea at four and 
dined at seven. Below the big cement 
club house were two splendid tennis 
courts, and further down the hill was an 
excellent swimming pool, where the water 
was warmed by the tropical sun. We all 


had either a horse or mule for transpor- 
tation and on Sundays sometimes the 
whole camp of thirty-five Americans 
would go off for a long ride, swimming 
in the rivers and cooking their meals over 
a camp fire. Dances to the native music 
of guitar and mandolin were one of our 
chief pleasures and were also enjoyed by 
the natives who gathered three deep at 
the windows to watch the fun. 


Grading 
Fruits and Vegetables 


(Continued from page 354) 


Fancy may not be quite the same as an- 
other’s. However, the Extra Fancy grade 
is usually accepted as meaning the largest 
size of fruit, fully ripened, of good flavor, 
and packed in a heavy syrup. 

Much the same methods of designating 
grades are used for canned vegetables 
but if anything, the grades are even more 
complex than with fruit, and the labels on 
the cans are in some instances positively 
mystifying. Canned peas are a good ex- 
ample of this as a number of terms are 
used to describe peas yet the name does 
not mean the same thing with every 
canner. Just examine a number of labels 
and note the variation in terms. The 





common practice is to give the variety 
class, as Early peas or Sugar peas, and 
then the size of the peas based on the 


sieve they passed through. These sieve 
sizes run from one to six, the Number 
One being the smallest and best grade. 
Sometimes terms such as “Petit Pois” or 
“Small” are used to indicate size but they 
are used loosely. 

Because of this confusion in 
vegetable grades and labels the 
feasible plan at present is to learn which 
brands are most suitable for your use and 
purchase them consistently. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has been studying vegetable grades and 
has issued tentative grades on canned 
peas, tomatoes, and sweet corn, the three 
Under these 


canned 
most 


leading canned vegetables. 

tentative grades vegetables 
graded as Fancy, Extra Standard, Stand- 
Substandard, and the grade 


would he 


ard, and 
would be printed on the label for the 
guidance of the consumer. 

An even brighter ray of hope beams for 
the consumer since the passage of the 
Mapes-McNary Act at the last session of 
Congress. This act authorizes the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture to establish 
grades for canned foods and makes it 
mandatory to label foods below standard 
grade. When this becomes fully oper- 
ative the consumer will not have to guess 
what the label hides. 


























THE SCHOOL LUNCH 


Its Organization and Management 


in Philadelphia 





| 
Valuable standardized recipes for large quantity cook- | 
ing in Colleges, Schools, Cafeterias, or Hospitals. | 


Fifth Edition, 1929. 


These books should be in every school’s library— 
Special rate for six or more copies of either book. 
You may save their cost in a single day. 


Write for Descriptive Bulletin 


EMMA SMEDLEY 


Director of Philadelphia Public School Lunches 
6 East Front Street, Media, Pennsylvania 


This book thoroughly covers 
everyday problems of man- 
aging school cafeterias. Re- 
vised Edition, 
pages, profusely illustrated. 


INSTITUTION 
RECIPES 


the manufacturers of 


WRIGHT'S) | 
BIAS FOLD TAPE 


It refers to the perfected processes and machines used 
in the production of this high grade Tape. 

“The Making” is a factor as important as the choice 
of Fabric and Color, because it insures: 


1930. 252 
Price $4.00. 


A true bias cut. 


Joinings. 


Price $3.00. 


and used. 


Address .- 





| This phase might apply to a house, 
a dress, or a watch—but, in reality, 
| it is the slogan used for 33 years by 
| 
| 


Superior seam construction. 
Strong and inconspicuous 


WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO., 
Department E, Orange, N. J. 


I would like very much to have one of your sample cards, a 
sewing book and leaflets A and C on how Bias Fold Tape is made 


Name ee ee 


Teacher of________- 


«les In The Making”— 


WRIGHT'S 
BIAS FOLD TAPE 


It turns itself 





Accurate folding. 

Light Calendering. 

Pliability of tape and 
Elasticity of bias. 


These have given Wright’s Bias Fold Tape 
its national recognition. 
WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO. 
DEPARTMENT E. 


ORANGE, N. J. 
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Atlantic City’s 
Bea..tiful New w Fireproof Hotel 


J Here the guest. guest may recline in a 
steamer chair and enjoy the invigorating salt 


air and sunshine. 


From $7.00 a Day American Plan 
or $4.00 a Day European Plan 


Paul Auchter 
Managing Director 














TWO TEXTS FOR COURSES IN 
HOME ECONOMICS 


THE SEWING BOOK 


By Brancue E, Hype, Clothing Spec- 
ialist, Colorado Agricultural College. 
This book presents a practical study of 
the materials and processes of sewing 
It is profusely illustrated with line 
drawings and photographs, and the ma- 
terial is arranged in a logical, teach- 
able form. It is a textbook adapted to 
the abilities and needs of high school and 
vocational school students. 348 pages. 
Price $2.50. 


TEXTILE FIBERS 
YARNS and FABRICS 


By Heren A. Bray, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Textiles and Clothing, Texas 
State College for Women. ‘this con- 
cise and clearly written book’ gives all 
the information necessary for the intelli- 
gent selection, purchase, and use of tex- 
tiles. It is a well organized text for in- 
troductory courses in the study of textiles 
in normal schools and colleges. 236 pages, 
iliustrated. Price $2.50. 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Ave. 2126 Prairie Ave. 
New York Chicago 























Have you ever seen 


a TOWEL? —really seen it? Do 


you know what kind of 


cotton fiber made it, how tightly the threads 
were twisted, how closely woven? The really 
important things that mean lasting towel luxury. 
& annon towels excel all others in these particu- 


as they do in high beauty at low costs. 


Write for interesting Booklet EC. . . . Cannon 
Mills, Inc., 70 Worth Street, New York City. 








SEND FOR NEW BOOK OF 
“SEWING SECRETS” 


Now ready—an entirely new, simple, 
practical book of modern methods in 
stitching, decorating and _ finishing. 48 
pages and 127 illustrations. Has com- 
plete charts of correct thread sizes for 
every fabric and purpose. Send _ letter 
ind 4 cents in stamps to the Spool Cotton 
Company, Dept. 41-Z, 881 Broadway, 
New York. 














Beautifying Your 


Home Economics Department 





Ce EAUTY in the home economics 
department is as necessary as the 
teacher’s desk, the food supplies, 

the needles and thimbles,” says an article 
in the current issue of the Georgia Home 
Economics News Letter. This goes on to 
urge that the girls be allowed to help plan 
and arrange for beautifying and decorat- 
ing their department and offers the fol- 
lowing suggestions in planning color 
schemes. 

1. Avoid the use of white for large 
areas of space because of the glare pro- 
duced. This applies to walls, woodwork, 
window shades, curtains, and large pieces 
of furniture. While white is the acme of 
cleanliness in appearance, softened and 
grayed colors can be kept just as clean and 
attractive. 

The large spaces mentioned above 
should be of light shades of such neu- 
tralized colors and dulled finishes as will 
warrant their continued use as a back- 
ground of the department without becom- 
ing tiresome and intolerable. 

3. Make a study of color schemes suit- 
able for use in homemaking departments 
before deciding upon those to be used in 
your department. 


(a) Visiting other departments will 
prove valuable in this, though many 
departments provide more sugges- 
tions for what not to do than for 
what to do. 

(b) Brushing up one’s own infor- 
mation in regard to color and home 
furnishings will be helpful while such 
books as “Art in Everyday Life,” by 
Goldstein, offer many excellent sug- 
gestions for attractive homelike qual- 
ities in house furnishing. 

(c) Visits to paint stores and home 
decorating departments of stores to 
study colors and materials make val- 
uable_ trips for students and teacher. 
Color cards and samples of materials 
can be secured on such trips and when 
taken back, studied in relation to the 
rooms of the department. 


4. Do not attempt to do any painting or 
refinishing of wood surfaces without a 
thorough understanding of the correct 
technique to use. Much time and effort 
is wasted and poor results obtained by 
using enamel on metal or bare wooden 
surfaces; using varnish on marred or un- 
clean surfaces, and painting or varnishing 
with poor brush technique. Unless the 
teacher has had special training in this 
field she should consult paint experts or 
bulletins before attempting the finishing 
of wood surfaces. The bulletin, “Re- 












Finishing Furniture” is available from the 
Georgia State College of Agriculture, 
and a copy should be in every home eco- 
nomics department. Painting and re-fin- 
ishing of furniture should be treated as 
a problem worthy of study and class dis- 
cussion before the actual work is started. 

5. If local stores cannot provide ma- 
terials of suitable quality, color and de- 
sign for curtains, draperies, screens, and 
other accessories, resort to the dyeing of 
white or unbleached materials, rather than 
use the atrocious materials which can be 
secured locally. If expense is an item 
to be considered, cotton mills such as the 
Gluck Mills, Anderson, South Carolina, 
sell unbleached dimities, muslins and other 
materials suitable for dyeing, by the pound 
at the rate of seven to ten cents per 
yard. The dyeing and stenciling of these 
materials in soft, harmonious colors is 
an excellent class problem. 

6. Decorative accessories will add inter- 
est and contrast of color to the depart- 
ment and must be selected carefully. Use 
plain, uncolored glass vases for flowers 
unless bowls and vases of satisfying 
shapes, sizes and color can be secured. 

7. Flowers and growing plants well ar- 
ranged in holders of suitable sizes, shapes 
and colors are the most suitable decora- 
tions for a homelike department. There 
is no month of the year, even during the 
winter, when some types of these are not 
available. Autumn leaves, grasses, pine 
cones and boughs, and other evergreens; 
holly, sarsaparilla, and other berries ; Wan- 
dering Jew and ivy; dried everlasting 
flowers, lantern plant and bitter sweet, 
and bulbs for indoor planting are available 
in every community after frost has killed 
the garden flowers. Withered flowers and 
empty or poorly cared for window boxes 
are never attractive. Too great a va- 
riety of sizes and shapes of containers for 
growing flowers is to be avoided. 


Washing Dishes 


First, the shining crystal, 

Then the silver bright; 

Delicate china cups and saucers 
We will wash all right; 

Then the larger dishes, 

Bowls and platters, too; 

Knives we've used in cooking 
Follow closely too; 

Last, the pots and pans 

Clean the sink and we are through. 


—Florence Harris. 
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Food Likes and Dislikes 
of Preschool Children 


Maud Lewis 


Head H. E. Dept., College, 


For a period of five weeks, from March 
seventeenth through April eighteenth, 
1930, I made a study of the food likes 
and dislikes of the Nursery School chil- 
dren of the Child Development Institute 
of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
There were forty children in the group. 

In planning the lunch menus for this 
period, I used various combinations of 
fresh vegetables and proteins, with pota- 
toes, milk, and toast as constants. These 
groups of vegetables and proteins included 
carrots, spinach, peas, string beans, to- 
matoes, liver, bacon, fish, scrambled eggs, 
and eggs prepared in other ways. 

For checking this study, I prepared 
mimeographed blanks, listing names of 
children, date, and the order of choice in 
which potato, protein, and green vegetable 
for the day were taken. These blanks 
were checked each day during the study. 
This study was not absolutely accurate, 
for there were so many factors entering 
into the problem. For instance, a few of 
the older group of children perhaps had 
learned to save the food they liked best 
until last. However, I feel that my tabu- 
lations may offer some helpful suggestions 
to mothers and nutritionists in choosing 


Sunflower Junior 


and preparing foods for children of pre- 
school age. 

This study reveals the fact that of the 
five proteins served 26% of the choices 
checked chose bacon first, 22% fish, 20% 
scrambled eggs, 17% liver, and 15% eggs 
prepared in other ways than scrambled. 
Of the five vegetables served, 25% chose 
tematoes first, 2214% peas, 204% spinach 
1814% string beans, and 1314% carrots. 


What Is Your 
Color Affinity ? 


(Continued from page 362) 


be worn with the same degree of becom- 
ingness but it does mean that there are 
some values and intensities of all hues 
that may be worn. If one were able to 
arrange in a single row all the hues with 
all their gradations there would be found 
among them some _ go-between which 
would act as a blending agent and unite 
other colors harmoniously with the hair, 
eyes, and flesh tones. The present day 
fashion of resting hard color against the 
skin values is the most serious mistake 
made in design for those on the western 
shore of youth. 

A teacher is charged with a genuine re- 
sponsibility in teaching color. To break 
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traditional dislikes to certain colors bor- 
ders a duty. To open the mind to the 
pleasures derived from one color alone is 
to open a new world. Teach the student 
to revel in all colors, interpret color in all 
its countless expressions, and build a vo- 
cabulary to express feelings stimulated by 
color. 

Color is wine to the person with unlim- 
ited capacity to see all the beauty con- 
tained in it. Color is essential to noble 
living. 

To stimulate the thought of the class 
the following questions were used, the 
full discussion of which takes one class 
period for one section of twenty students. 

What is meant by “Color Affinity”? 

What is your color affinity? What is 
its power over you? How do you feel in 
its presence? 

What 


moods: joyful, jovial, sad, jubilant, happy, 


colors express the following 


dreamy, peaceful? Can you _ suggest 


other moods that 
What color suggests waltz musie 


may be expressed by 
color? 
to you? 

What agencies employ color to produce 
different moods? 

Give various purposes for which color 
may be employed. 

What facts must be considered in the 
selection of color for a dress for the in- 
dividual ? 

What is meant by “the psychology of 
color”? 





Ask for 


Bix-Make Delightfully 


UNIFORMS 


Helpful Hints on Menu Planning 
for the School Lunchroom 


Good nutrition must be the first aim of every 
teacher in planning meals for the school lunch- 
room, and good nutrition means foods prepared 
with wholesome ingredients. 





Smart 


. 
Exceptionally Crisco, the all-purpose cooking fat, is particu- 
larly well suited to the preparation of foods for 
the growing child. It is wholesome, digestible, 
purely vegetable and packed under the most sani- 
tary conditions. 


Serviceable 


A booklet entitled “A Manual of Cookery” con- 
tains recipes for using Crisco in a variety of 
interesting ways, and gives in a form under- 
standable to students, the principles of cookery. 
If you would like a free copy of the Manual, 
mail the coupon below. Additional copies are 
also available for use as demonstration manuals 
or collateral text books. 


Uniforms for home or class- 
room need not be dull. The 
smart lines of this trimmed 
princess effect add a new 
note, STYLE. This is 
achieved without loss of serv- 
iceability. Carefully tailored 
of fine quality linene, yet 
moderately priced. Write 
Dept. E12 for free booklet 
showing the chic new styles. 





Procter & GamBte Co., Dept. V-1230 
Gwynne Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


| 

Please send me, without cost, a sample copy of the “Manual 
, . . x of Cookery.” 

| HENRY A. DIX & SONS 

CORPORATION 


141 Madison Ave., New York City 





Model 965. Smart trimmed Name 


princess effect, made of white 
durable linene with perky 
trimmed cuffs. Sizes 14 to 
44. Price $1.95. Model 966— 
In white broadcloth, $1.95. 


Street 





City 
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Educational Helps for Home Economics Teachers 


Below are listed booklets and other helps to home economics teachers. 
Send your request direct to the manufacturer, mentioning 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





Sewing Samples 
One sample each of any six of these 
products—Bias Fold Tape, Blanket 
tinding, Detachable Shoulder Straps, 
Elastic Braid, Featherbone,  Frilling, 
Lingerie Braid, Lingerie Ribbon and 
Shoulder Straps, Rick Rack Braid, 
Tri-color Trim, Two-color Trim. 

Free upon request. 
Educational Department 
WARREN FEATHERBONE CO. 


Three Oaks Michigan 





Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
A diet booklet, “Telling Fortunes with 
Foods,” will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 
California 


Singer Educational 
Publications 
(furnished free to all teachers) 


Teachers’ Text Books 

Form 1876—Machine Sewing. 

Form 1917—Short Cuts to Home Sewing. 

Form 1945—How to Make Dresses. 

(Price 10c to pupils.) 

Form 1976—How to Make Children’s 
Clothes. <Price 10c to pupils.) 

Form 2013—How to Make Draperies. 

Form E. D. 68—Test Chart—No. 66 
Machine Head. 


For Students 
Form 1689—A Manual of Family Sew- 
ing Machines. 
D. 61—Stitching Charts for 
Practice Work. 
Also Wall Charts showing stitching 
mechanism of various machines. 
Singer Service to Schools 
Includes an intensive course in prac- 
tical machine operation and adjustment 
for sewing teachers, with free materials 
for practice work. Also demonstration 
lessons for sewing classes at completion 
of intensive teachers’ course. 
Full information upon request to 
SINGER SEWING MACHINE CoO. 
Educational Department 


ty 


Form 


A Series of Lesson Plans 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. 
Learn about baking and from Davis 
Baking Powder, what a good baking 
powder really is. 


Home Economics Department 


R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 
38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 





Fruitland Cookery 


Successor to 


Sunland Cookery 


issued every month during the school 
year. Contains historical data, lesson 
material and recipes. More than 9,000 
ome Economics teachers and Home 
Demonstration Agents depend upon this 
bulletin for dried fruit cookery and 
data. Free upon request to 
CALIFORNIA DRIED FRUIT 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


Los Angeles 
149 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


1 Drumm St. San Francisco, Calif. 





Meat Study Helps 


Lamb, beef and pork charts (11 x 16) 
showing retail cuts and their uses. 
Free. 

Attractive oak recipe file box with 
complete set of index cards; meat 
charts; over 200 meat recipes and 195 

UNITED FRUIT COMPANY menus, Sent for 50 cents in stamps. 

Research Dept., 1 Federal Street (3 x 5 cards.) 

Boston Massachusetts SWIFT & COMPANY 
Home Economics Department, 
Chicago Illinois 


“Food Value of the Banana” “The Art of Making Bread” 


Beautifully illustrated booklet, contain- 
ing chart, picturing -and_ explaining 
every step in bread-making. Also Wall 
Chart for Class Use and Outline of a 
Course in Bread Making. 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO. 
1750 North Ashland Avenue 
Chicago Illinois 


Illustrated 


A 24-page booklet presenting this sub- 
ject in text and tables, on authority of 
leading dietitians. 




















PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 


An interesting collection of eighteen plays of various lengths written 
for Home Economics classes for demonstration and exhibition purposes. 























INCLUDED ARE: ORDER BLANK 
. . BA 
The Awakening of Amy Brant Practical Home Economics |’ 
Pageant of the Home hilary tt: Datey 468 Fourth Avenue * New York City 
How It All Began Siiat Sicilian EXICHOSEG TORBEN e's oo... <3 elo aoe for which send 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS for ...... years. Ip 
A Day in Happytown Elizabeth Lewis One year $2.00 Two years $3.00 D 
oe PLAYS WITH APURPOSE 5.552 es es copies +t 
Food Fairies’ Party Edna Schaeffer $1.50 per copy || 
Take Our Advice Florence Harris MRE e Kase st SER Oa Se eee . 
RCO LUMA PANY Bie into e 4a. 5.0.5 eb eS ats ieee arene eae 
Attractive board binding. .144 pages 512 x 8. v : 
INTEL LING SPER as Wis Said eee ee ee ee m \ 
L $1.50, including postage. oe a eT eee ee en eer ee ee: 
4 
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